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HELMUT GERNSHEIM rf.r.p.s. 
Introduction by Clive Bell 


“‘ Mr. Gernsheim’s monograph is to be recommended from many 
different points of view. Not only does it include fifty-four large 
reproductions of Mrs. Cameron’s finest photographs, accompanied 
by a bibliography, ‘ Notes on Sitters and Plates,’ and a technical 
discussion of her methods and achievement, but in his biographical 
foreword the writer draws a vivid and detailed portrait of this 
accomplished portraitist. When Mrs. Cameron took to photography 
she was already forty-eight, and felt ‘drowned in troubles and _ 
cares,’ so depressed was she by the absence of her husband and sons, 

. who were abroad supervising the Cingalese coffee plantations on — 
which the family livelihood depended. A married daughter gave 
her a camera ; and from that moment there was no looking back. 

The remainder. of her career belongs to photographic history ; 
but its earlier stages certainly deserve attention, since they reveal © 
a character that, whatever means of expression it had adopted, 
could never have been commonplace.” 
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AMERICA AND THE NEW CRISIS. 


OR the Government in Washington the invasion of Southern 
Pkcores was an event without warning. To the American nation it 

brought the overwhelming shock of war from a quarter that not 
one citizen in a thousand had thought of as a possible threat to world 
peace. The instant decision of the United States to protect the penin- 
sula, the appeal to the Security Council, and the full rally of the United 
Nations followed in order. It was plain that the mind of America was 
not troubled by the question of legality and the unanimity rule. The 
demonstration of public support for President Truman has been most 
impressive. We cannot do other than infer from its force and extent 
that the American people as a whole have come to accept the logic of 
the United Nations. They recognise the truth that, under the principle 
of collective responsibility, some such challenge as this would sooner 
or later be delivered and would have to be resisted. And moreover, they 
know that in the Far East, of necessity, the United States is the arm 
of power. 

It was made known in Washington last month that the General Staff 
had been in favour of withdrawal from Korea. But, manifestly, no 
strategic judgment could be more directly hostile than this to the 
Truman Doctrine by which the American policy of containing the 
Communist totalitarian governments was defined in straight terms. 
The advance from the north amounts to a plain avowal of purpose. 
Soviet domination of the peninsula would complete the vast Communist 
Empire in Eastern Asia, stretching from Mongolia and Manchuria to 
Southern China, with Tibet as a proximate objective of Peking. 

American calculations at the outset of a campaign are always more 
optimistic than those of the British people and their military authori- 
ties. No provision is made for reverses in the field. At the time these 
lines are being written, however, Washington is making preparations of 
unmistakable range and gravity. They comprise the first steps towards 
a full national organisation for war ; and they are clearly built upon 
the assumption that an initial victory by the North is inescapable. Two 
questions, therefore, ask themselves: What will be the political and 
emotional response of America if the imperative task of the immediate 
future is the reconquest of Korea ? And what of the global consequences 
if the United States and the United Nations contingents should have 
to be employed to this end ? 


This is the mid-term election year. Democratic Party prospects have 
been growingly confused. The Republicans are almost convinced that 
with a strong candidate (who will not again be Governor Dewey) they 
can regain the Presidency in 1952. They are unable to believe that the 
long reign of their opponents will be lengthened to twenty years. 
Victory for their side, however, is impossible so long as the Democrats 
command the mass support of Labour. The recent compact between 
Senator Taft, leader of the Old Guard, and the alarmist McCarthy 
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faction implied that the party managers were relying upon the Com- 
munist scare to make good the absence of an alternative to the Fair | 
Deal. It could be seen that candidates everywhere were preparing to | 
outdo each other simply as anti-Reds. Korea, of course, has trans- | 
formed the political scene. The chances of the November poll are 
outside all conjecture. | 

The eighteen months since Mr. Truman’s inauguration as President | 
in his own right make an interval for which there is no parallel in the || 
annals of the United States. The election of 1948 was a personaltriumph | 
rather than a victory for the President’s party. True, the Demo- | 
crats gained heavily, and their success in the Senate was one of the 7} 
surprises of the result. Mr. Truman had campaigned on his Fair Deal 
policy. He had spoken up stoutly for an expansion of the social services ~ 
and the Civil Rights Bill aimed at the removal of Negro disabilities. He 
had denounced the Taft-Hartley Labour Act in terms drastic enough © 
to satisfy the unions, pledging himself to repeal. He had reaffirmed — 
the Roosevelt international policy, as developed since the war by Mr. | 
Marshall, with the aid of Mr. Dean Acheson, who was to succeed him 
as Secretary of State. Foreign policy having become fully bi-partisan, 
secure from attack save at the hands of diehard isolationists, and the 
Democrats having a majority in both Houses, the prospect appeared to » 
be favourable for the President as legislative leader to a degree that 
had not been possible during the two preceding years. 

These appearances, however, were illusory. The American presiden- 
tial system is unlike all others, and in no respect is its singularity more 
marked than in the relationship between the Chief Executive and 
the party of which he is nominally the head. In a parliamentary 
democracy the Prime Minister whose Cabinet is backed by a decisive 
majority need not have any misgivings concerning his authority. The 
Government’s principal measures are known in advance and solid 
party support is taken for granted. Individual members may rebel, 
and probably will, but they make no difference in the weight of the 
Government forces. 

Far otherwise is it with the President of the United States, and no 
occupant of the White House since Woodrow Wilson, has in this respect 
encountered difficulties as formidable as those that have beset Mr. 
Truman since January 1949. Parties in Congress are not defined by 
labels. In election campaigns the machine governs the party, which is a 
voting host. But when the Houses assemble party lines do not hold. 
Groups form themselves and prepare to vote with their natural allies, 
not seldom in plain disregard of the party “‘ floor-leaders,’”’ formally 
chosen by the two sides. Hence it is that the majority leader cannot 
assume that his men will support the Administration, while his colleague 
on the minority side is rarely in command of a united Opposition. 

This is invariably the situation in the field of home affairs. But war 
and world crises, in the days of Roosevelt’s ascendancy, brought about 
a wholly different state of things in the foreign field. From Cordell 
Hull to George Marshall successive Secretaries of State could proceed 
in an atmosphere of general agreement. The singular and most regret- 
table fact of the present Congress is that the one member of the 
Administration who has been called upon to struggle against enemies 
from within is the Secretary of State whose province, foreign affairs, 
: oes ea to have been, during the past nine years, above the 

attle. 


International policy was not an issue in the last presidential election. 
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Isolationism continued to be active in both camps, but the Republicans 
were officially committed to support of the United Nations, to Marshall 
Aid and the Atlantic Pact, largely through the consistent leadership of 
Senator Vandenberg and his associates. Mr. Marshall, carrying the 
unique prestige of a war-time Chief of Staff, had enjoyed an enviable 
authority in his brief tenure of the Department of State. It was . 
impaired only through the growing evidence of failure in China. The 
appointment of Mr. Dean Acheson was appropriate and generally 
approved. He had been a successful Under-Secretary of State. Indeed 
it was as holder of that office that he had moved ahead of Mr. Marshall in 
advocating Mutual Aid among the free nations, which his chief outlined 
in the Harvard speech. Mr. Acheson’s main task has been to pursue 
the path duly laid down in respect of Marshall Aid, now entering upon 
its third year, the securing of United States funds for the economic 
restoration of Europe and Western rearmament, and the implementing 
of the Truman Point Four in furthering the development of the world’s 
backward regions. 

The baffling complication has been China. The entanglement 
with the Chiang Kai-shek régime was the most trying portion of 
the Roosevelt legacy in Asia. The American commitments were 
extremely serious. It could be argued that Roosevelt’s special 
envoys had either failed in estimating the forces at work among 
the Chinese people or else, like General Stilwell, who was amply 
informed, were hampered by provocative personal qualities. General 
Marshall was outraged by his discovery of unlimited corruption in 
the Nationalist Government. During one brief period the American 
contribution had reached $1,000 million, and the General found 
evidence to convince him that floods of money and material had gone 
down the drain. He was convinced that more aid to a Government 
incapable of resisting the Communist armies would be fatal to America’s 
standing in Asia ; but Congress, refusing to believe in the final defeat 
of Chiang Kai-shek, could not be prevented from voting further sums. , 
By the time that Mr. Acheson took hold of the State Department the 
_ situation had become hopeless for Washington; and it has to be 
added that since the outbreak of war in Korea American action in 
Formosa has produced the threefold effect of intensifying the enmity 
in Peking, infuriating the survivors of the Chiang Government, and 
damaging America in Korean eyes by linking the Western forces of 
liberation with the futile business of salving a lost cause to the south. 
One other point in this connection, arising from the recent effort by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. After his visit to Moscow Mr. 
Trygve Lie urged, as a first step towards his ten points of settlement, 
that the United States should agree to the admission of the Communist 
delegates as accredited representatives of the new China at Lake 
Success. Mr. Acheson was obliged to reject the proposal. He is aware 
that in the present state of popular feeling there can be no hint in the 
Senate of any move, however cautious, towards recognition for 
Communist China. His answer to Mr. Nehru makes this plainer still. 

This brings us to the special reason for Mr. Acheson’s difficulties—that 
is, to the atmosphere of fear and suspicion which, ever since last summer, 
has enveloped Washington, and the State Department in particular. 
No capital of the world in our time has suffered so strange an infliction ; 
and there is a peculiar irony in the circumstance that its paralysing 
results should be felt most severely by the colleagues and subordinates 
of Mr. Dean Acheson, who is, beyond challenge, the best-equipped 
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holder of his high office within recent memory, and a statesman of indis- | 


putably strong conservative principles. 


Although the attacks upon Mr. Acheson himself are unremitting, it | 
should be borne in mind that the enemies of the Administration have 


directed their main assault upon the Department over which he 


presides. Early in his term of office Mr. Truman gave his approval to 
a loyalty test for Government servants, doubtless in the hope that its | 


purpose would be restricted to men and women whose duties touched 
matters of national security. The purge, however, has been anything 


but moderate or intelligent. The enlarged activities of the RBA, F 
combined with the wild proceedings of the House Committee — 
investigating un-American agencies, have produced a terror such | 
as Washington has never before known. Some hundreds of dismissals _ 


were ordered. The resignations reached a far larger total. Government 
servants saw that the label ‘“‘ un-American ”’ was being made to cover 
connections of any kind, including membership of harmless progressive 


societies. The witch-hunt was uncontrolled. The reputation of the — 


State Department suffered not only from the discovery and confession 


of Communist spies but also from the news that a large number of men — 


had been dismissed on account of personal practices that laid them open 
to the peril of blackmail. 


The agitation and the public alarm were vastly intensified by the | 


extraordinary affair of Alger Hiss, formerly a high officer in the Depart- 
ment enjoying the esteem of many powerful friends. He underwent 


two sensational trials for perjury (actually, for passing confidential | 
documents to Soviet agents) and received a prison sentence of five | 


years. He is still under appeal. One direct result of this case, and that 
of Klaus Fuchs, was to spread suspicion to an intolerable extent. If 
such men could be condemned for treachery, how was it possible for 


trust to be reposed in any colleague ? That is the question everywhere 


being asked or implied. 


Here, then, was the situation when Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin | 


entered the field, with a reckless indictment of the State Department. 


He asserted that he had the names of disloyal employees by the score, | 
and he coupled with this a railing accusation against several highly | 
esteemed public servants, including Dr. Philip Jessup, the President’s | 
roving ambassador, and Professor Owen Lattimore, a prominent | 
expert on the Far East. Such aspersions, obviously, were too absurd for | 


consideration ; and as for his departmental list, the Senator failed to 


substantiate a single charge. This, however, made no difference to his | 
tactics. He took no notice of the clearest disproof, but came on again | 
and again, with abuse of the Secretary of State as the responsible | 
Cabinet officer engaged in shielding foes of the Republic. All this was | 
. delivered under cover of senatorial privilege, the accused being without | 


means of defence or knowledge of the evidence, if any. 
It was in the midst of this cloud of slander that Mr. Acheson had to 


prepare for attendance at the May Conferences of Foreign Ministers in 
London and Paris from which, by general assent, he returned with — 


greatly enhanced prestige. Mr. Walter Lippmann wrote weightily on 
the central anomaly of the situation, calling pointed attention to the 
contrast thus strikingly illustrated between American methods and 
those of European parliamentary democracy. In England or France a 
Cabinet Minister could not in such circumstances attempt to fulfil an 
important mission. When under fire he would be assured of Cabinet 
support and a solid backing in Parliament. His case would be debated 


| 
| 
| 
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on terms that involved the fate of the Government. But for the 
United States Secretary of State there is no similar protection. His 
political friends in the Senate are of no avail. The only formal testi- 
mony in his support has come from three former Secretaries of State 
(Cordell Hull, Byrnes, Marshall) who issued a joint statement con- 
taining the needed reminder that the present Secretary of State 
was not the author of the policy that was being directly and most 
harshly assailed. 

The truth is that for several years past, and increasingly since 
the challenge of the Berlin blockade and the announcement that Russia 
was in possession of the atomic bomb, the American people, worked 
upon by unlimited agencies of publicity propaganda, have been living 
in a state of fear. We may doubtless assume that the taproot of this 
feeling, deep below the surface, is anxiety concerning the stability of the 
existing economic system. The external evidences are heartening. The 
post-war period has not been marked by any positive warnings of 
depression. No signs even of a partial recession have been serious 
enough to arouse misgiving. American industry and commerce make a 
spectacle of wealth and energy beyond the wildest dreams of the 1920s. 
Productivity is seemingly boundless. Those ardent believers in the 
American system who, less than a decade ‘ago, dared to foresee 
60 million jobs, may now claim that they were realistic calculators. 
True, the rise in the cost of living is terrific; the expenditure upon 
government is above all estimates; the waste everywhere visible is 
appalling. Nevertheless a population of 150 million North Americans 
_ is able to carry all this, under influences which, allowing for enormous 
defects, appear to be working out towards a less fantastically unequal 
distribution of the national income. Why, then, should the most 
powerful nation on earth be subject to fears? Can it be that the 
American business public is reacting to Communist propaganda by 
losing faith in the potency of the mighty structure of its own creation ? 


When we turn to political affairs there need be no difficulty in 
understanding why the record of the Truman Administration should 
be relatively barren in legislative results. Civil Rights and organised 
Labour have been most prominent as regards both trouble and dis- 
appointment. Congress and the public had every reason for knowing that 
- Mr. Truman would go forward with the Bill for removing the worst 
grievances of the Negro. But although the Supreme Court delivers 
judgments in favour of equal rights, educational and other, the 
Deep South has still far to go before anything resembling the 
Bill now pending can be carried or even fairly debated. The Presi- 
dent had-no alternative but to accept defeat ; and who would care to 
predict that success in this cause is possible before the day of his 
retirement ? 

Similarly, in the case of the Taft-Hartley Act Mr. Truman found that 
his promise of repeal was nugatory. Several major strikes last year made 
the President and his Secretary of Labour understand that legislation 
for the control of the unions brings unforeseen results. Once again it was 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers who provided the demon- 
stration. In recent years the stoppages ordered by him, almost annually, 
have been more concerned with welfare schemes than with wages. Mr. 
Lewis accordingly has been able to appear as the pioneer on a new line 
of industrial progress, and so far he has escaped defeat. When. last 
year the idle mines became a menace to national production, Mr. 
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Truman was urged to forget his election pledge and enforce the co- 
ercive clauses that he had condemned. This he refused to do, and a 
settlement saved him from the odium of tergiversation. But repeal was 
plainly out of the question. Taft-Hartley or its equivalent will remain. 

Meanwhile American Labour is undergoing certain basic changes. 
It may or may not be possible for the two great federations, the A.F. 
of L. and C.1.0., to merge, but the organic process will certainly go on 
under the pressure of giant production and full employment. Welfare 
schemes, with pensions in the forefront, have opened a new form of 
rivalry among the unions. Any gain for the miners by John L. Lewis 
makes certain fresh demands from Philip Murray of the C.I.O. and 
Walter Reuther of the United Automobile Workers, with results of 
startling significance. Public interest is at present centred upon Mr. 
Reuther’s latest success. He has carried through with General Motors 
a comprehensive agreement that is not to be challenged for a decade. — 
This is a landmark in industrial statesmanship, possibly a prelude to 
peace in the sphere of mass industry. With many other symptoms it 
implies a remarkable change in policy and in the attitude of the 
employer class. It may announce the dawn of an understanding that — 
production and full employment are impossible in a state of latent war. 

The national polling day is November 7th. Neither the threat of war © 
nor war itself alters the course of an American election campaign, 
although; necessarily, it plays havoc with political and party issues. 
Mr. Truman and the Democrats must, during the coming three months, 
bear the full brunt of a totally unexpected war situation, the immediate 
effect of which may be seen most directly in the popular reaction to 
compulsory military service and large drafts for the Far East. We may 
expect the party conflict to be confused beyond all recent experience 
and, unfortunately, we cannot look for a decline in the anti-Red scare. 
There is one probability that should not be underestimated. The 
Republican managers will have their minds concentrated upon one 
matter—the choice of a presidential candidate two years hence. 
Their party does not at present possess a single political leader of 
national standing. This circumstance and the crisis conditions combine 
to increase Republican pressure upon General Eisenhower. 

The significance of Mr. Truman’s message to Congress on July 19th 
cannot be overstated. In scope and forthrightness it is equal to the 
strongest of Roosevelt’s utterances. There is no qualification in its 
recognition of United Nations responsibility, while the reaffirmation 
of America’s resolve, on behalf of the free nations, to co-operate in 
resistance to all aggression is as absolute as words could make it. The 
challenge of North Korea was met by Washington with a decisive 
promptitude that could hardly have been possible before. 1950. The 
President’s statement marks an epoch. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


KOREA, RUSSIA AND SOUTH-EAST 
ASIA. 


HE Northern Koreans’ invasion of the South has had one direct 
advantage, in forcing the Western Powers to realise that the ills 
of the Far East cannot be cured by drowsy, dilatory conferences. 

Since November two of these, at Colombo and Sydney, have been held 
by the British Commonwealth to consider what was to be done about 
South-East Asia ; and one at Singapore of Colonial Governors and Far 
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Eastern ambassadors which must rank as a policy-making body since 
its unanimous recommendations undoubtedly precipitated Britain’s 
recognition of Communist China. Colombo produced nothing but 
pretty speeches. Sydney was almost farcically disappointing—a meagre 
£8 million to be spread over three years in general economic help, 
agreement to work out a six-year plan, and adjournment till September. 
Korea has shown that events will not wait on such dawdling. 

Obviously the masses of Asia must be raised from ‘their poverty and 
hunger, on which Communism feeds. But there is little hope of this 
being successfully managed until some order and harmony are restored. 
Every country is infected by Communist agitation in varying degrees, 
not excluding India and Pakistan, though these do not come within 
the scope of this article. Indo-China is dealt with elsewhere. In 
Malaya, after the many errors which have allowed the Communist 
rising to drag on for two years and even to grow worse, the “ Briggs 
Plan ” of campaign, and the recent visit of the British Colonial and 
War Ministers provide hope that the Communists will be crushed. It 
is indeed unthinkable that they should not be. 

But Burma is a terribly weak spot—and directly accessible from 
China. Before the rains the Government had improved its position by 
the recapture of three or four towns. But communication by rail and 
river is impossible except under strong escort, and the country at large 
is controlled by insurgents of various hues. All the best observers agree 
that the first step to restoration of order is reconciliation between the 
Government and the Karens. But the Government has been, to put 
_ it mildly, extremely maladroit in its dealings with the Karens, who 
are now almost incurably suspicious of any offer from Rangoon. 

In Siam, the huge Chinese colony, amounting to one-eighth of the 
whole population, has taken down the portraits of Chiang Kai-shek, 
but has not yet hung up pictures of Mao Tze-tung. Since they include 
many very rich merchants (most of Siam’s wholesale and retail trade 
is in Chinese hands) they may well be warned to keep quiet by the mis- 
fortunes of their opposite numbers in China. The Siamese have no 
inclination towards Communism; they are earning good wages and 
have plenty of food and clothing ; and Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram 
is a strong ruler. But there is undoubtedly an active underground 
Communist Party, and Siam’s future security hangs upon events in 
Indo-China. It is noteworthy that Luang Pibul has recently been 
asking Britain and America for arms to defend his frontier. 

The Republican Government in Java does not appear to be par- 
ticularly worried by the Communists, although the dashing Tan 
Malakka, so often reported dead, is still very much alive in the south- 
west of the island. But there is still a great deal of the lawlessness 
which forced the Dutch to take “ police action ”’ in December 1948 ; 
the Republican administration is deplorably staffed—some would say 
there is none; and the Republicans themselves are playing politics, 
quite needlessly trying to compel the other autonomous States of the 
U.S.I. to submit to the rule of Jogja-Karta instead of grappling with 
the urgent need of restoring law and order. The situation in Java 
cannot be regarded without uneasiness. 

In the Philippines the revolt of the Hukbalahaps in central Luzon, 
which began five years ago as a normal rising of peasants against 
landlords, has developed into open Communism which the mountains 
and jungle make extremely difficult to repress. 

It is common to think of Communist China, as breathing forth 
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contagion on all and sundry. Two years ago in his May Day broadcast, 
Mao Tze-tung said that the Communists’ aim was “ to liberate the 
thousand million suffering peoples of Asia from imperialism ” and this 
appears to be the ceaseless burden of Peking’s propaganda ; the 
smallest incident abroad with a Communist “‘ string ”’ to it calls forth 
loud exclamations of sympathy or horror from Peking radio. 

But there is just a possibility that the suffering millions may not 
want to be liberated by China. To accept arms from China, as the 
Vietminh is believed to have done, is one thing; to accept Chinese 
interference might be quite another. The Chinese are not liked by their 
brother Asians, no doubt because of their unrivalled cleverness in 
monopolising the richest business wherever they go. An old and 
experienced resident in Burma said to me, when we were discussing the 
possibilities of a Chinese invasion, “I cannot imagine the Burmese, 
even the Communists, allying themselves with China.’’ And a few weeks 
ago a correspondent of The Times, in a survey of Indo-China, spoke of 
the strong anti-Chinese feeling in the Vietminh, which certainly exists 
among the Vietnam Nationalists. One may also recall the massacres of 
Chinese in Java by Indonesian insurgents in the past five years. The 


importance of this element must not be exaggerated, but it is something: 


worth bearing in mind. 


And now of China herself. The picture here is distorted by the war in | 


Korea and especially by the United States’ decision to set a guard 
round Formosa and deny it alike to invasion by the Communists and 
use for bombing the mainland by the Nationalists, and to hold what is 
still technically Japanese territory as a trustee for the settlement of its 
future in' quieter days. At the time of writing it is impossible to say 
what China will do. On June 27th Chou En-lai, the Foreign Minister, 
issued a furious attack on America’s. “‘ aggression. against Chinese 
territory,” saying that the Chinese people would “fight single- 
mindedly”’ to wrest Formosa from the American aggressors. Two days 
later Mao Tze-tung struck a quieter note, dealing chiefly with broad 
principles and saying nothing about fighting for Formosa. Since then 
China has sent a long note to Mr. Trygve Lie which could be construed 
as repeating Chou En-lai’s threats, while the Chinese Peace Committee 
backs him up with bloodthirsty clamour. It seems incredible that the 
‘Communists would challenge the United States Navy round Formosa. 
They may vent their anger by sending reinforcements to the Northern 
Koreans, many of whom fought with them in Manchuria against the 
Nationalists. One can only guess. 

That, indeed, we are still largely doing as regards China, but in the 
past fourteen months we have learnt something. It was really extra- 
ordinarily stupid of the Communists to blanket all foreign correspon- 
dents in China, who would certainly have found much to commend. 
The high-flown reports by Peking propaganda of industry and agricul- 
ture booming cannot be taken without a good deal of salt: China was 
so badly mauled by thirteen years of Japanese invasion and civil war 
that there has not been time for such wonders of recovery. But 
undeniably the Communists have done far better than could have been 
expected, especially in the administration of big towns, for which their 
many years in the wilderness had provided them with no experience. 
The discipline of their troops is beyond praise ; the restoration of the 
chief railways is much to their credit ; and above all their hands are 
clean, taxation has been ferocious but the money no longer goes into 
the pockets of corrupt officials. Against this, the Chinese people who 
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at first found in the Communists a welcome change from the gross 
misrule of the Kuomintang have been alienated by crushing taxation, 
enforced Victory loans, State trading monopolies and the tyrannical 
behaviour of junior Communist officials. The Communists have 
succeeded in stopping the headlong inflation of the jenpiao (the People’s 
Bank dollar), which threatens to go the way of the Nationalist currency,* 
but at the cost of paralysis of industry and wide unemployment. The 
unfortunate foreign merchants of Shanghai were almost bankrupted by 
taxation, the Nationalist blockade, and the Communists’ refusal to 
allow them to liquidate their businesses or even to reduce their staffs 
however great their losses might be. But Chinese business men were 
equally hit, and early in June they urgently warned the Government 
that it was bringing China to the verge of ruin. 

A few days later the half-yearly conference of the National Com- 
mittee of the People’s Political Consultative Conference (which serves 
as a parliament until China is ready to elect one) gave striking proof 
of the Communists’ ability to face facts and correct mistakes. Most of | 
the fortnight’s debate was spent on a new agrarian reform law. The 
mere distribution of big estates among the peasants has been found to 
create a host of troubles for reasons peculiar to every province. At the 
same time there has been loud resentment among the peasants, in some 
places open rebellion, against the heavy taxation and confiscation of 
their grain for the army and to keep labour quiet in the towns: The 
' new agrarian law meets these grievances by accepting frankly that 

landlordism within limits is a necessity ; and subsequently a long list of 
tax reductions covering both urban and agricultural life was proclaimed. 
Many taxes are abolished, others reduced, some are consolidated with 
others ; several State monopolies are abolished; and pressure for 
subscription to the hated Victory loans is relaxed. One extremely 
interesting clause in the new agrarian law forbids any interference with 
graveyards, the groves surrounding them, and ancestral shrines. All 
these are the very core of ancestor worship and the sacredness of the 
family, against which the Communists had aimed their strongest 
attack as being most inimical to their own creed. In this connection 
one may note the anxious debate of the National Committee on how to 
make the Chinese people love and understand Communism—with a 
special warning that officials must use sweet reasonableness instead of 
their present “ authoritarian methods.”’ 

The National Committee’s debate is but one of many indications for 
which one has no space that the Chinese Government is far more 
interested in internal affairs than in foreign. Even the noisy propa- 
ganda about imperialist warmongers plotting China’s destruction is 

probably mostly for home consumption, designed to keep the party and 
nation together now that the unifying force of fighting the Kuomin- 
tang is no more. Even the tremendous adulation of Russia and of 
“Stalin, our great leader’? may not have as much depth as it has 
noisiness. The Communists have often emphasised in conversation 
with foreign visitors that the revolution is their own work unaided from 
outside ; many of them are undoubtedly disturbed by the ascendancy 
Russia has acquired in Peking. Indeed, if the Western Powers had 
played their cards more wisely, China need not have been driven so 
much into Russia’s arms. The British recognition of China could 


* Itis interesting to note that the Communists’ device of calculating prices and banking 
accounts in grain has been used again and again in the past 2,000 years In moments of 
financial crisis. 
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scarcely have been more clumsily handled—to describe it as “an 
unpleasant decision” was certainly no way to win the Communists’ 
goodwill. And it is simply preposterous that the small, utterly dis- 
credited National junta in Formosa should still represent China in the 
United Nations. It is remarkable that the Russians should have had so 
much success in drilling North Korea while all America’s generosity 
and efforts have failed in the South. The reason is probably that the 
Americans tried only to introduce democracy among people who 
had not the faintest conception of it and had never had the least 


experience in governing ; whereas from the first Russia aimed to fit | 


the North Koreans for war, inflaming them with tales of American 
aggression. 

For Russia’s record in the Far East—not excluding Korea, as older 
Koreans must remember—is bad. In the past twenty-five years she 
has absorbed all Outer Mongolia into her dominions ; annexed South 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles; plundered Manchuria of {181 million 
worth of Japanese machinery. On the eve of the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment’s collapse she extracted from it a monopoly of air transport in 


Sinkiang ; no Chinese plane may fly there. In her treaty with China © 


last February she, in fact, gave nothing but promises. Since then she 


has obtained mineral concessions in Sinkiang and an air line to Peking © 
under a thin disguise of joint management, the true meaning of which — 


her history fully reveals. For the moment these facts are blurred by the 
war. But they should become clearer when after the war a general 
settlement of South-East Asia as well as Korea must be attempted, on 
new lines. There is much reason to believe that Communism in Asia 
is far more an exaggerated form of Nationalism than it is Russian 
Marxism, which probably only a mere handful have ever studied. In 
South Korea there was a considerable faction which believed that 
unification with the North could be negotiated ; and the belief that in 
the North the Communist Party was a small minority seems to be 
supported by the flight of 6 million refugees from north to south. In 
Indo-China the Vietnamese Nationalists insist that Dr. Ho Chi Minh is 
not really a Communist, that his followers are more Confucians than 
Marxists, and that, if the various factions were left to settle their own 
differences, the dominant force would be Nationalism, not Com- 
munism. 

There is, no doubt, some wishful thinking in all this, but it is a 
subject worth considering. Merely to return to the status quo after the 
war in Korea—though that must be the first aim : aggression must not 
be allowed to “ get away with it ’’—is nocure. And it is highly doubtful 
whether Indo-China can ever be pacified by fighting. The spirit of the 
times in Asia is that her affairs in each country must be settled by 
Asians. Against the danger that to leave them to do this would open 
the door to further Russian expansion may be set the eagerness of the 
reformers to do things for themselves, not to have them done by 
others ; while the East has certainly as much cause as the West to 
fear Russia. For the task of mediation necessary to bring the various 
factions together in consultation India and Pakistan seem almost 
designed by Heaven. As Asians they can understand and speak to 
fellow-Asians as Westerners never can ; and as agents for the distribu- 
tion of economic aid from the West they would be wholly free from the 
suspicion of trying to reimpose the old colonialism which still, however 
causelessly, clings to the Westerner in South-East Asia. 


O. M. GREEN. 


HO-CHI-MINH. 


N the past five years Viet Nam has been in and out of the news, and 

in recent months very much in. On January 30th, 1950, peaceless 

South-East Asia was further perturbed by Russia’s recognition of the 
rebel Ho-Chi-Minh Government. Within a few days the Soviet satel- 
lites followed suit. On February 7th Britain and the United States 
recognised the rival Bao-Dai Government. Originally a local colonial 
conflict, the war in Viet Nam has blossomed into a world issue. The 
Vietnamese tragedy has been throughout synonymous with two men : 
Bao-Dai and Ho-Chi-Minh. Of these two Ho is the better equipped, 
the more ruthless and the more redoubtable. Time will tell which of 
the two protagonists will win the last round. So far time has sided with 
Ho. The rebel leader is a gaunt and ascetic figure, with a high-domed 
forehead and a wisp of straggly beard. His appearance suggests the 
elderly scholar rather than the lifelong revolutionary. In happier times 
he might, perhaps, have embraced a less exciting career. The fates 
willed it otherwise. Thus he grew into the Ho he is: a foremost Far- 
Eastern firebrand and a thorn in the flesh of France. 

Born January 15th, 1894, in a small village of the Vinh province in 
North Annam, his real name was Nguyen Tat Tan, which he later 
changed to Nguyen Ai-Quoc and finally to Ho-Chi-Minh. At eighteen 
he became a sailor, spent some time in the United States and Britain, 
settling in France in 1919. Sailing was evidently not his calling, for 
he took to the more gratifying pursuit of politics. Western Europe 
was to him the first stage in a lifetime of conspiring in exile. His 
early ‘‘ apprenticeship ’’ was marked by misery and want. To support 
himself he turned dishwasher in London, retouched photographs in 
Paris. Coupled with this precarious existence went endless hours of 
study and self-education. History, philosophy, Marxist literature, 
languages—he devoured them all. The knowledge thus absorbed was 
to stand him in good stead in after years. Militant Moscow missionary 
work provided the practical experience. Ho’s political career began on 
November Ist, 1920, with his attendance of the French Socialist Party 
Congress in Tours as Indo-Chinese delegate. A split occurred over the 
motion for affiliation to the Third International. When the Left-Wing 
extremists seceded to form the French Communist Party Ho was among 
the first to join them. The student of revolutions had found his razson 
a etre. 

From that moment he devoted all his energies to the new party, 
inspired by a fanatical belief in the cause, augmenting his meagre 
income by his pen. Subsequent events revealed an imaginative mind at 
work. A member of the Third International, Ho played an active part 
in the Communist Federation of Greater Paris, contributing a series 
of articles to the paper Le Libertaire. In 1922 he founded his own 
journal Le Paria, denounced imperialism as the source of all evil, 
and hawked his paper on the Paris streets. In 1923 he journeyed to 
Russia as delegate to the Communist International Peasants’ Congress. 
There he stayed for the next three years studying Communist ethics 
and the Marxist way of life. Virtue is its own reward. In 1926 a 
highly trained Ho appeared in Canton as assistant to Michael Borodin 
—Russia’s ‘“‘ Grey Eminence ”’ in Southern China and chief adviser to 
the Kuomintang. The Chinese Nationalist-Communist “ honeymoon ” 
was then at its height. In Canton Ho gave proof of an organising ability 
that was to take him far in the Soviet hierarchy. Ostensibly a translator 
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at the Russian Consulate, his actual task was to create a Communist 
Party from among Annamites abroad. The result was the “ Viet- 
Nam-Cach-Menh-Than-Nienh-Ho,” or “ Young Annamite Revolu- 
tionary League.” For a while all went according to plan. But not for 
long. In 1927 the felicitous “ honeymoon” ended abruptly in a 
‘crime passionel.”’ Chiang Kai-shek declared war on his Communist 
partners, the versatile Borodin packed up for home leaving his promis- 
ing assistant to be packed off to jail. “Sic transit....” 

He was not deterred by this first setback. On his release he left 
inhospitable Canton to carry on the good fight elsewhere. For years 
thereafter he became a globe-trotter, visiting Malaya, Hong Kong, 
Russia and Siam. During all that time he was Nguyen Ai-Quoc 
(Nguyen the Patriot), an elusive mystery man, constantly engaged in 
plotting behind the scenes and regularly in and out of prison. The fruits 
of his labours were soon to be gathered. In 1931 his party—now known 
as the ‘‘ Dong-Duong-Cong-San-Bang,” or Indo-Chinese Communist 
Party—caused widespread riots in Tonking. Faced with a serious 
challenge, Frenchrepression wasswift andsevere. The party was banned, 
its leadership dissolved, and Ho, becoming once more a fugitive, sought 
sanctuary in Hong Kong. There he resumed his usual machinations. 
But for once the British authorities were not amused. A warrant for . 
his arrest led to a conviction for conspiracy andsix months in Hong Kong ~ 
gaol. Having served his term Ho retired from public life, and returning 
to Russia let the news of his death be spread abroad. Whether this 
temporary ‘‘ demise ’’ was consistent with Tacitus’s Deos Fortioribus 
Adesse, or some Comintern directive is not known. But in 1940 a 
familiar figure was back in Southern China. This time it called itself 
Ho-Chi-Minh. This time it had come to stay. 

Then came the Mikado’s war and with it the awakening of Asia. 
Japan’s aggression was more than a military cataclysm. It was alsoa 
social revolution which released the long-dormant undercurrents of 
a potent Nationalism. In the summer of 1945 the pre-war established 
order was on the way out. New forces were at work. New names made 
headline news: Nehru, Jinnah, Soekarno, U Aung San. In 1942 a 
Nationalist but Communist-controlled independence movement had 
emerged in Viet Nam: the ‘“ Viet-Nam-Doc-Lap-Dong-Minh-Hoi,”’ 
better known as “ Viet Minh” (Vietnamese Front). Japan’s collapse 
had left a political vacuum. This enabled Viet Minh to assume the 
reins of government in Tonking and Annam. On August 28th, 1945, 
it proclaimed in Hué the ‘‘ Democratic Republic of Viet Nam” with 
Ho-Chi-Minh as President. When on that day its red flag with yellow 
star went up it was no mere will-o’-the-wisp. It signified the end of an 
era. The first eight months of Ho’s Administration were rich in stagger- 
ing developments. They afforded an object-lesson in how a ruthless 
minority can conquer a powerless majority. When this convincing 
‘demonstration’ was over Viet Minh reigned supreme in Viet Nam. 
It had set up a Communist-dominated dictatorship complete with 
arbitrary arrests, political persecution and a rubber-stamp National 
Assembly. In March 1946 France recognised Viet Nam as “a free 
State within the Indo-Chinese Federation and the French Union.” 
Talks were to be held for a treaty settling all outstanding problems, 
primarily, the thorny question of Cochin-China. But Ho and his 
Jacobins had other plans. To them a free Viet Nam meant a “ People’s 
Republic,” including Cochin-China, divorced from France and freed 
of all Frenchmen. It was in this spirit that two conferences took place, 
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one at Dalat, the other at Fontainebleu. . It was this spirit, too, that led 
ultimately to the Hanoi massacre in December 1946, to the hardships 
and miseries of a five-year war of which no end is yet in sight. 
Meanwhile, the division of Viet Nam into two antagonistic halves 
resembles in many ways the partition of Korea before the outbreak of 
hostilities. The fearful concomitants of such a state of affairs are too 
obvious to require elaboration. They assume only added significance 
in the light of the Korean tragedy. In the global trial of strength 
between Communism and the free world, Indo-China may be the next 
on the list. The cogency of this assumption is borne out by various 
reports on Ho-Chi-Minh, whose person is once again shrouded in 
mystery. According to some Ho can now count on more active support 
from Mao Tze-Tung and Russia. Others suggest that he has ceased to 
be Head of the Viet Minh Government to become leader of all Com- 
munist parties in S.E. Asia. Whether these reports are based on fact 
or fiction remains to be seen. But if it be true that he is Head of the 
Far-Eastern Cominform, it is even more true that the West is resolved 
to meet his challenge. The West has seen the Writing on the Wall. 
Saigon must never become a second Seoul. DAVID INGBER. 
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“ OW does the King vote?” “ What do they think of us in 
HH enetane 2?” “ Do English Youth groups take an active part 
in politics ? ’’ Those were the questions most often put after 
any lecture dealing with the British way of life. Interest in the power 
of the King was so general among every kind of audience that it almost 
seemed to express some sort of nostalgia for the past under the Kaiser, 
possibly even a secret longing that some day a dynastic ruler might 
be restored as head of the German State. The second question arose 
out of the intense self-consciousness of the people at their position in 
the cold war ; this, after all, was Berlin, where the Blockade had still 
to be borne after hostilities had come to an end, Berlin, the centre of the 
struggle, where the Western allies afford protection against the danger 
of Communism ; in other parts of the country there may well be less 
concern about British opinion of Germans. Audiences in Berlin felt 
an obvious pride in their endurance, and were disappointed to learn that 
the Oder-Neisse line was not a matter of burning interest to the London 
man-in-the-street. 

All the questions about Youth Movements reveal disillusion amount- 
ing to cynicism among German young people. Some hope to emigrate, 
despairing of any future for themselves in their own country. They 
feel that they have been misled once, and may easily be misled again ; 
some among them are supporting parents who, known to have been 
Nazis, cannot find employment. So they fear that any Association 
which they may choose to join now might be condemned in the future, 
in which case they in their turn would become a burden on the next 
generation ; in other words, they are afraid of backing the wrong horse. 
They cannot understand that in England Youth Groups are non- 
political, unless they happen to be Youth Clubs actually attached to one 
of the parties. On one occasion, an audience of young men and girls 
was much amused by the answer to a question on the politics of the 
Boy Scouts Organisation : ‘‘ They are not political. Boy scouts are 


children |’ 
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The listeners were responsive and showed special appreciation of any 
account of personal experience, for instance during the General Election. 


They could hardly believe that in this country we have local choice of | 


Parliamentary candidates, and that we can have access to our Member 


of Parliament, whether we belong to his party or not. On the whole, | 
the Women’s Meetings seemed to give the greatest hope of an awaken- — 


ing social conscience, and the most promising outlook for the future. 


Associations of women—Mothers’ League, Feminists, Christian Demo- | 
cratic Union, where Roman Catholic and Protestant members co- — 


operate—are all alike deeply concerned with preservation of peace and 
promotion of social welfare. Their ideas of democratic procedure are 
usually vague, their Pacifist aspirations nebulous, but they are anxious 


to learn, and in this field much fruitful work could be done. It is — 


desirable to establish contact by frequent mutual visits between 
women here and in Germany who are taking a leading part in public 
life, municipal affairs, education, or such problems as juvenile delin- 
quency. An all-Party Mass Meeting for Liberty and Human Rights, 
addressed by women only, under the leadership of the remarkable 
deputy-Mayor of Berlin, Frau Luise Schroeder, a spare little pale-faced 
figure with short white hair and steel-rimmed spectacles, attracted an 


audience of about four thousand people. It was a counter-demon- | 
stration to a Communist Women’s Week in the Eastern sector, and was — 


primarily intended as an appeal on behalf of German prisoners still in 


Russian hands. If one could have wished that the women listening had — 


been as ready to weep and to applaud noble sentiments on the rights of 
man years ago, before their own husbands and sons were suffering, at 
least the Meeting was a revelation of the influence which German 
women, if they will, are able to exercise in public life. The triumphal 
orchestral music, and the coloured balloons and _ scarlet-and-gold 


banners with which the hall was festooned, recalled Nazi showmanship, : 


but German people have always loved pomp and ceremony, and at 
present music and colour cannot but be welcome against the dreary 
background of daily life. 

The shattered streets need an Edgar Allan Poe to convey their sinister 
atmosphere, or Dickens in his most macabre mood ; ruin upon ruin, 
piles of brick and rubble, water dripping from the broken girders of a 
suburban railway arch on to the slush below, twisted metal entrails 
hanging over the remains of a domestic staircase, an old pre-war sign- 
board above a gaping doorway, proclaiming like some ghostly echo out 
of the past that here is an agency which has houses to let. Glass show- 
cases among the debris containing shirts or blouses or underwear, with 
the name of the shop where they can be bought, heighten the horror 
by contrast. But the Berliners no longer appear to be conscious of the 
abnormality of their surroundings ; they crowd together under an 
arcade to watch some commercial demonstration such as the colouring 
of Easter eggs ; they plod along in good, rather drab, clothes and solid 
footwear, bought, one gathers, since the stabilising of the Westmark. 
Some women wear hat-elastics under their chins like schoolgirls, as 
unattractive a fashion as one may wish never to see. If it is true that 
they hope to emulate the chic of the Parisienne, it can only be said that 
they have a long long way to go. Elegant young ladies can be found 
behind the counter in a few luxury shops, but there do not appear to 
be any customers for them to serve, and the foreigner may well wonder 
who finances these astonishing ventures for the sale of expensive cos- 
metics, jewellery or hothouse flowers. The cafés are full of people 
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enjoying cream cakes and other good things, in which the eight or nine 
million Displaced Persons, and the two million unemployed presumably 
do not share ; nor is there any milk distribution at school. In the mean- 
time children, unconcerned with nutrition or other problems—Bubi 
with shorn fair head and Liselotte with neat corn-coloured plaits—play 
at ball among the ruins, or watch a fire-engine drive up to a house which 
has collapsed, and occasionally the rare spectacle of workmen engaged 
in the task of demolition. 

The Berlin theatre is as good as ever, and that is saying a lot. During 
my visit I saw a new production of Tannhduser in the British sector, 
with a brilliant Wolfram von Eschenbach (Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau), 
a young singer whose Slavonic features, of a type frequently seen 
among Germans, belie the Nordic myth. In the Deutsche Staatsoper 
in the Russian sector, Tales of Hoffmann was beautifully sung, but 
staged throughout in semi-darkness, a modern fault. Also in the Russian 
sector, duly provided with Eastmarks for the programme and sand- 
wiches, I saw two Communist plays in ‘“‘ Max Reinhardt’s Deutches 
Theater,” both perfectly produced and acted. One, Tai Yang Erwacht, 
by Friedrich Wolf, dealing with the Chinese Revolution, was a carica- 
ture rather than a work of art. Tai Yang, a factory girl, mistress of the 
wicked Capitalist employer—her motive, heedless to say, was pure— 
is awakened by an impassioned speech from her Proletarian lover, 
full of references to Sun-Yat-Sen, Lenin and Stalin. She stabs her 
brother, who deserves his fate because his ideology was all wrong, and 
rushes off to distribute revolutionary leaflets among the factory girls. 
The play ends with the girls all marching to victory singing a song 
about ten thousand guns, while handbills rain down upon them from 
above—presumably not from heaven. Comic relief is supplied by some 
Anglo-Saxon characters in topees, and the only time that there was 
any applause other than at the fall of the curtain occurred during a 
scene where one of them is snubbed for protesting against violence. 
It is tragic that any audience to-day should still find talk of guns and 
bloodshed exhilarating. 

The other play, Mutter Courage und ihre Kinder, by Bertolt Brecht, 
is magnificent by any standard and an unforgettable experience. It 
is a chronicle-play dealing with the Thirty Years War. Mother Courage 
is a camp follower selling her wares to the soldiers from her covered 
cart, a woman of the people, full of natural wisdom and shining good- 
ness. The long exacting part was superbly played by Helene Weigel, 
the author’s wife, from her first humorous appearance to the last scene 
when she has become a red-eyed hag, dragging her empty waggon 
unaided and alone round the revolving stage. Her lover was played by 
a fine actor, Paul Bildt, as a Dutch cook in the cosmopolitan army. 
The devastation of Germany at that period was shown with little 
scenery, all the more effectively by skilful economy of means. The 
theme is inspired by hatred of war, but propaganda is implied rather 
than direct, unless it be accounted propaganda that the characters are 
all proletarian, and that nobles rather than common people are “ noises 
off.” Plays in translation are frequently given, and the usual American 
pictures are shown at the cinemas, while German films bear the trace of 
Hollywood. American influence was equally marked, if less obvious, in 
a new light opera, Die Bremer Stadtmustkanten, based on one of Grimm's 
Fairy-tales, which had its Berlin first-night performance during my stay. 
The composer Richard Mohaupt emigrated to the United States 
during Hitler’s régime, and has infused a kind of Walt Disneyish humour 
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into his music. There is evidence everywhere of a two-way traffic in | 
ideas. If some German refugees, like scholars of the Renaissance, have | 
brought German science and German learning with them to their host- | 
countries, others have taken back with them new knowledge, especially 
concerning democratic methods of government. 

There is admiration of England and the Welfare State ; that was made | 
clear, especially in private discussion with individual members of the | 
audience after lectures. If there was no sense of guilt for the past, | 
neither did anybody ever admit having supported the Nazis. This 
may have been policy or self-deception, or it may have been due to a | 
half-conscious feeling of shame. The general attitude was a shrug of | 
the shoulders accompanied by the question, ‘‘ Was konnten wir tun? ”’ 
Obviously by the time that the average citizen understood what was - 
being carried out in his name, it was too late to do anything, If he did 
not realise the implications of evil at the beginning it was through 
political ignorance or lack of civic responsibility. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that if Hitler had achieved his aim of world supremacy, 
the Herrenvolk would have condoned things which must now be 
condemned in deference to general public opinion. The allies may | 
spread their views and teach their methods, but the answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What could we have done ?”’ can ultimately be supplied 
by none other than the Germans themselves. 


D. L. HoBMAN. 


IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


HE “problem area” of Italy—the southern provinces of 
Apulia, Lucania, Calabria and lower Campania—has recently 
received a certain amount of publicity in the British Press and 
radio owing to the fact that Marshall Aid is going to help develop a 
non-industrial part of the Republic which has been far too long neg- | 
lected—a part in which “the birth-rate is so high, the density of | 
population almost everywhere so great, often absolutely and always in | 
relation to the available resources, that .. . the inhabitants live on the | 
margin of subsistence.”** No matter how comprehensive the plan, 
however, there will be no belief in its fruition by the people most | 
concerned until proof in the form of continuity is forthcoming.| At any | 
rate, that is the impression received during a recent tour of these | 
provinces. As one leading professional man said to me, “‘ We have been 
promised all this before. Whenever there is a new election, or somebody 
wants publicity, we of the ‘ problem area,’ the ‘ backward provinces,’ 
get attention with many words and phrases. But as soon as ambition | 
is achieved, we lapse back into our normal, forgotten state.” 

Time alone will tell how true this cynicism is likely to be. Certainly, — 
southern Italy has been the ragged, despised Cinderella of the 
family up to now. I was authoritatively told, for instance, that the — 
proportion of hospital beds in the south was two per thousand of the | 
population, compared to five to ten (depending on individual towns) 
per thousand in the north, that drugs and -other medical essentials 
were not so forthcoming as they were inthe more fortunate regions, and 
so on. As to land distribution, the “‘ squatting ”’ cases of the last few 
months in Calabria and Sicily, and the relative defeatism of the pro- 
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prietors and police, speak for themselves. Over-population, of course, 
is a prime factor, especially when allied to a fair proportion of infertile 
land, mass unemployment and apathy, poor conditions and much poor 
health. Nothing, apparently, can be done about ¢#is. When I somewhat 
bluntly suggested to a group of doctors that a Ministry of Birth Control 
would do Italy, and particularly the south, an immense amount of good 
they could not—to use a current expression—agree more. But it was 
quickly pointed out that neither the Vatican nor tradition could be 
fought against in so revolutionary a way as that. 

“ Southern Italy ” is a region not of universal definition but so far 
as I am concerned it is that approximately south of a line drawn across 
the mainland from Foggia to Naples. Though geographical ideas as 
to where the south begins varied somewhat, opinions expressed in 
advance by Italian friends varied not at all. To travel in it from choice 
seemed queer to them. They stressed the slowness of the trains and 
buses, the bad connections, lowered standards and inconveniences I 
should encounter so far from the tourist track, and the conservatism 
and ignorance of most of the dwellers therein. Each ended by assuring 
me that I would be very glad to get back to “ civilisation’ again. In 
some ways they proved to be right, in others wrong. 

In view of their pessimistic predictions my arrival in Foggia seemed 
a kind of symbolic prelude. Ex route a broken railway bridge, little 
knowledge of the language and the cupidity of a cunning porter 
resulted in four hours’ imprisonment in a meandering, comfortless, 
“boxed in’ country train instead of about twenty minutes by bus 
between temporarily bridgeless Ortona and San Vito. This meant 
getting to Foggia about midnight in pouring rain, squelching through 
puddles particularly deep (I afterwards discovered that though the 
new station is exceptionally well finished, it being considered the third 
most important in Italy, the station square was much as it was after the 
last of the bombing raids), and an albergo (hotel) in which I found 
refuge, though classified as third, turning out to be much more of the 
fourth (and lowest) category. Foggia is modern, wide-streeted, un- 
picturesque, somewhat war-scarred, and the capital of an agricultural, 
wine and olive-bearing plain. It was also, when I was there (November), 
subject to intensely cold Bora winds—winds which I thought could not 
possibly be colder until explorations into the countryside made me 
decide that they could. The huge fortified castle ruins of Frederick II 
and the Romanesque cathedral of Troia are well worth a visit, but the 
Gargano promontory was what called the most. It seems extraordinary 
that this region is so little known to the Italians themselves, for it is in 
places scenically most attractive, despite the rather austere scrub- 
covered heights which divide the Gargano in half. There are two large 
lakes on the northern shore-line, and some rather dirty but pictorial 
little fishing villages on the eastern side. Prickly pear grows in abun- 
dance in the valleys, and cows water themselves in the Adriatic. Re- 
ligion, too, should have a strong pull for the devout. To Monte Sant- 
angelo there is, on each May 8th, a pilgrimage up stony slopes, while 
at San Giovanni Rotondo is a Franciscan friar who is regarded as a 
living saint. 

It was at Monte Santangelo that even this somewhat hardened 
traveller got slightly shocked. The pilgrimage grotto is in a sub- 
terranean cave, and is where the archangel appeared (so legend says) 
to Bishop Laurentius when nearby Siponto was the Byzantine Sipon- 
tum. An altar has a figure of St. Michael (somewhat doubtfully attri- 
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buted to Michelangelo), and the whole is protected by an outer shell | 


(1274) in which is another altar and tiny chancel. As I entered one very 


cold, cloud-enveloped morning (Monte Santangelo is about 2,500 feet _ 


high) two priests and a caretaker were just ending Mass. Almost 


immediately after a strident quarrel broke out between them ; loud, 1 


heated and violent, right in the precincts of one of Italy’s most revered 


spots. The stone walls rang with their declamations and recriminations. | 
Was this grotto, I sceptically wondered, only a show-piece in their | 
minds ? I did not then know that, after my return to England, I should — 


come across some illuminating comments on this same “ Angel business” 
made to the late Norman Douglas* by a group of the inhabitants there! 


I ought perhaps to add that the vituperation died down as abruptly as 


it started. 


I did not myself see the friar, revered for an alleged stigmata. I have — 


every reason to believe that I could have done so, but I am not a news- 
paper reporter, and I could appreciate Padre Pio’s sensitiveness on 


what is to him a holy subject. I closely questioned several who defi- — 


nitely stated they had seen the “ wounds,”’ however, and these ranged — 
from a personal friend of the friar’s to a working man in Foggia. Some _ 


said they had seen the marks on the hands ; others that he walked with 


obviously painful feet. I was given details of medical evidence as to the | 
lack of healing for thirty-one years, and of the Church’s stringent tests. | 


Whatever the explanation for such phenomenon, I personally believe in 
its physical authenticity. 

Impressions of Bari are a bit bewildering, for, apart from its port 
(which is not commercially very important, even though among the 
largest on the Italian Adriatic coast), it is architecturally a mixture 
city ; old, modern and Fascist. The last named is displayed in all its 
pompous but, to eyes somewhat weary of squalor, not unpleasing 
splendour on the new sea promenade. (It is, of course, rather a come- 
down to find, after the last building is passed, a stretch of rubbish- 
filled land, with small works adjacent, but one must assume that 
Mussolini—some of whose exhortations and strictures are appearing 
once more through the thinning whitewash on walls nearby—would 
have finished the job had he been able.) The new town is built on a 
rectangular pattern, with broad boulevards here and there from which 
straight streets branch off at right angles. During the summer these 
wide thoroughfares, with their lack of shade, are condemned by many, 
but we cannot expect builders of the present always faithfully to follow 
the past, even if it be sensible. 

It is the old town that is Bari’s problem. After spending several 
days wandering round the noisy, vociferous, humanity-packed quarter, 
standing on soil which once housed ancient Barium, and having seen a 
communal vehicle collect the daily slops from some alleys because no 
sanitation was available or near—having seen, and smelt, the only too 
obvious evidence such a condition inevitably brings—having un- 
obtrusively looked inside some of the family living-rooms adjoining the 
narrow streets, I could well believe that, because of this blotch on Bari’s 
otherwise fair escutcheon, infant mortality there is the highest in Italy 
(ninety-nine out of every thousand). Despite its two first-class hotels, 
good restaurants, theatre, cinemas, excellent shops and historic back- 
ground Bari is little visited by holiday-makers. This is a pity, because 
for those willing to get about it is an excellent centre for some unusual 
excursions. One is to the fantastic, breath-takingly beautiful stalactite 
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and stalagmite caves of Castellana ; certainly I have seen none more 
artistically illuminated or impressive. Another is to the quaint, bee- 
hive-shaped houses of Alberobello, the origin of which is lost in obscurity. 
Yet a third is to Castello del Monte, a well-preserved thirteenth-century 
octagonal-shaped castle overlooking the limestone Murge plateau, 
and favourite residence of Frederick II ; archeologists claim this to be 
one of the finest of its type in Italy, if not in Europe. The many churches 
and cathedrals, with their fine detail, dignity and grace, which seem to 
abound round about Bari, should be an added inducement. 

It was from Bari and onwards that I had to cease from inwardly 
struggling against acceptance of that backwardness which, to emanci- 
pated feminine eyes at least, belongs to any region which is so much 
man dominated. Men, men, men everywhere, filling the caffes, the 
prazzi, the markets. Wet or fine they wander aimlessly around, and 
the more one goes inland the less one sees of women except those 
actively occupied shopping, working in the fields or in their homes. 
Even in Bari a woman alone after dark in the streets is a rarity; I 
found from experience that an unescorted female at a cinema was 
assumed to have gone there in the hope of remedying that lack. At 
times this predominantly male atmosphere, with its lazy inertia, its 
lack of “ doing,’’ made me critical, impatient—moods I endeavoured to 
turn on myself. For on what grounds could I presume to judge them ? 
Many were unemployed. Most had homes which were only dimly lit, 
comfortless, noisy, primitive and incredibly small. Who would not 
want to get into wider spaces—away from crying babies and possibly 
(and probably justifiably, poor souls!) nagging women? In general, 
though, women are submissive. As soon as she is of marriageable age a 
girl looks out for a sposo, and life has no meaning for her if one is not 
found. Husbands, on their part, expect to be waited on, looked up to, 
obeyed. Love plays its important part, naturally, where love is free to 
choose. But it in no way lessens these three expectations. 

In the wild, mountainous interior of the peninsula’s “‘ foot ’’ primitive- 
ness, superstition, poverty, bitterness and resentment are found ; along 
the low-lying Ionian and lower Tyrrhenian Seas miles and miles of 
desolation. The villages of Lucania and Calabria are mostly squalid 
hovels grouped together ; the smaller towns larger editions. There are 
more of the latter than the former. People prefer to band together in 
“communes,” even if it does mean rising before dawn to get to their 
work out in the country. Illiteracy is very high (there seems to be no 
compulsion about schooling), roads are bad (not yet is there a good 
highway from the “‘ toe ’’ to the “ heel,” though a start has been made ; 
sometimes one sees quite good stretches, but all peter out after a while), 
and life is more “ behind the clock’ than in any other part of Italy. 
Grain is grown, but the soil is poor. Olives do better, and near the shores 
are occasional plantations of orange trees. Acres of swamps, due to 
bad irrigation, make much of the coast malarial (though this, too, is 
gradually being taken in hand). For this reason, and also as a defence 
against the invading and piratical landings of earlier days, habitations 
are built on shoulders of hills a short distance inland, their off-white 
walls and flat roofs giving them an unexpected Tibetan appearance. 
The larger places run a bus or conveyance of sorts between station and 
town, but even so it adds an extra irritation to the already weary 
traveller—for except at night, when there is a vapido between Taranto 
and Reggio-Calabria, the fifteen-hour train stops at every station ; 
and there are seventy-four of them. 
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It is hard to realise, when wandering through this melancholy but often 
savagely beautiful region, that this is Magna Grecia—that here were 
some of Greece’s most flourishing colonies. Yet now practically nothing 
remains. Of the one-time luxury city, Sybaris—where even the slaves 
were dressed in silk—not a stone is left. The only perpetuation of its 
memory is the isolated railway station of Sibari. And, as though 
destructive wars, an unproductive climate (heavy, earth-corroding 
rains in the winter, none for the rest of the year), infertile soil, sickness 
and neglect were not enough, the treacherous ground at times adds its 
own quota of misery, for an earthquake belt lies south of Vesuvius and 
Etna (Sicily), and on certain dates of history thousands have perished 
and whole towns been completely riven by catastrophic upheavals. 
The last disaster was in 1908, of which Messina and Reggio-Calabria 
were perhaps the greatest victims. Yet notwithstanding all the primi- 
tiveness, the roughness, the uncertainty of finding even tolerable bed- 
and-board conditions in these regions (Catanzaro, Cosenza and Crotone 
being exceptions), one turns northwards with a sense of regret—at 
least I did. And if the chosen road to civilisation is that which goes from 
the Messina Straits to Naples that feeling is even more acute. For there 
is something hauntingly pitiful about the wastes of those Calabrian 
spaces, where perhaps for hours one sees neither man nor beast on land 
nor sail on sea ; there is something grimly alluring about those mysteri- 
ous, secretive, ‘‘ backcloth”’ highlands. To reclothe this Cinderella 
with the garments of sympathetic energy and hopeful endeavour will 
surely be a more fitting priority by the Italian Government and people 
than the development of far-off colonies. LILIAN GRAY. 


THE NEW INDIA. 


OP status inthe Britis years after the attainment of Dominion 
status in the British Commonwealth of Nations, India has taken 
the final step of proclaiming her independence as a republic. 
Whilst announcing this conclusion at a commonwealth conference 
held in London last year, Pandit Nehru affirmed her desire to continue 
as a member of the Commonwealth. This momentous decision of far- 
reaching significance both to India and the other members was indeed a 
tribute both to the Prime Minister of India and of Great Britain as well 
as to the vision and elasticity of the Commonwealth framework. The 
right to secede from it having been established by the Statute of West- 
minster nearly twenty years ago, has been exercised by two States so 
far. It is a moot point if these countries are happy in their choice, 
though prestige and resurgent nationalism does not permit them to 
express it. 

With the removal of the last symbols of British rule in the Dominion, 
the change over, despite the ceremonial and outward signs of rejoicing, 
has been marked by very subdued optimism, owing to a difficult future 
ahead. Unlike Pakistan, who had to make a start ab initio, India 
inherited a stable administration and a large number of experienced 
administrators, apart from a highly efficient army and a favourable 
credit balance. Her trade was well established, though in raw materials 
of jute and cotton, and food grains of wheat and rice, the partition of the 
sub-continent put the larger share of these essential commodities in 
the lap of Pakistan. Coal, textiles, iron and steel, cement and sugar 
were products of India. The division of these priority items of commerce 
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between the two Dominions stressed their dependence on each other 
in building up their economy as well-knit units; but subsequent 
events after partition have not conduced to ease and still less to foster 
cordial co-operation on either side. 

Partition of the country and more so the splitting of the provinces of 
the Punjab and Bengal in the short space of a hundred days between 
two entirely separate States, created problems for both, which neither 
of them was in a position to grapple with or solve satisfactorily. The 
Sikhs, who always looked back to the past history of the Punjab under 
Sikh rulers, found themselves divided between both, a source of irri- 
tation either way. A large number of British officers in the services, 
both civil and military, had left the country. Administration of both 
wings, more so the transfer of reformed army units, was not complete 
when the holocaust commenced. Over seven million refugees crossed 
the borders of either State, with a loss of several thousands in killed and 
missing. The strain was probably greater on Pakistan, which has a fourth 
of the territory and population of undivided India. The refugee 
problem, the transfer or sale of evacuee property and the allocation 
of the canal waters of the tributaries of the River Indus in the Punjab 
are burning problems awaiting solution. Above all looms the vexed 
question of Kashmir, which both Dominions claim, one by virtue of the 
accession of the ruler of the State, and the other on the basis of geo- 
graphical position, trade and population, three-fourths of the people 
being Muslims. 

These are some of the problems both countries have inherited after 
the partition of India, and which vitally affect the welfare and prosper- 
ity of people in both. On the credit side of either is stable administration, 
the maintenance of law and order, and good financial credit, thanks 
to the large sterling balances both still held in the United Kingdom. 
India has framed a comprehensive constitution of nearly four hundred 
articles, based on secular democracy largely drawn from the British, 
American and other democratic constitutions. An achievement of 
worth-while importance has been the amalgamation or merging 
of the 560 States she had to deal with as semi-independent units, after 
the lapsing of Paramountcy on the departure of the British. Good 
progress was made till the middle of 1948, with several federations, 
but Hyderabad stood out for independence of either Dominion. It had 
a Muslim ruler, whilst nearly 80 per cent. of the people are of the 
Hindu persuasion. Though by right the Nizam could stand clear of 
accession, it would have been an impossible position both for the ruler 
and his people, situated as they were in the very heart of India and 
entirely dependent on her for supplies and communications. Nor was 
the Nizam an entirely free agent ; a turbulent clique in the State, the 
largest in India, with a population of 17 million, obstructed negotiation 
on the proposals for accession to India. As no solution appeared forth- 
coming, and certain States were sitting on the fence watching develop- 
ments, India prepared for military action, euphemistically called 
“police”? action. With a well-planned advance from four strategic 
points, and an armoured division racing through the centre for the 
capital, all resistance was overcome in four and a half days, and the 
bluff called off. The surrender had a magical effect on certain other 
rulers who all toed the line, and acceded to the Union of India or to 
other States federations. Two other smaller States in India opted for 
accession to Pakistan, but the Muslim rulers were prevented from doing 
so by their subjects, aided by other interested parties. 
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The constitution of the Indian republic, the accession of Indian States 
of princely India either into States unions, the neighbouring provinces 
or under the Government of India as Chief Commissioner’s Provinces, 
with the disappearance of most of the rulers from the overlordship 
of their State, marks a distinct unification of the Indian union. The 
removal of autocratic and feudal powers of the princes, now shorn 
of their princely trappings and splendour, was in reality a continuation 
of Lord Dalhousie’s policy, interrupted by the Indian Mutiny a hundred 
years ago. The Republic of India to-day comprises nine States which 
were governor’s provinces in the past, nine States unions of units 
neighbouring on and similar to each other in race and culture, each 
under a Rajpramukh or States’ Governor, and nine important States 
with their rulers as Rajpramukhs or under a Chief Commissioner. 
In only one state the Maharajah functions as head of the state with 
Ministers drawn from the State’s Legislature. This privilege is enjoyed 
by Mysore, which State, under a succession of able Dewans or Chief 
Ministers, is probably the most advanced as well as the best endowed 
by nature in the whole of India. 

With the assumption of Dominion Status by India and Pakistan, the 
position and prestige of both stand high in the international sphere. 


This is due to both Governments drawing into their central cabinets — 


some men of real ability and worth. India is to-day a member of the 
Security Council of the United Nations. Her foreign policy, ably 
expoundedeby Pandit Nehru and more recently in his recent tour of 
the United States and Canada, has resulted in greater understanding 
and appreciation of India’s attitude towards major international 
trends and her present needs. The calling of a South-East Asia Con- 
ference by Pandit Nehru in Delhi last year to consider the Dutch 
action in Indonesia virtually placed the leadership of Asian countries, 
outside the Communist circle, in India’s hands. The holding of several 
international conferences on science, labour and research in India, 
which was attended by the leading scientists of the world, in Mysore 
and other centres, has focused the important position India now holds 
in world opinion. Nor does the administration hesitate when it comes 
to the upholding of law and order in the land. The Communist menace 
leading to bloodshed in certain parts of the country is being firmly 
dealt with, whilst a rising of displaced persons in Delhi soon after 
partition was sternly handled and suppressed. 

Having got over the initial shock of the refugee problem and the 
turmoil in Kashmir, India entered upon a period of industrial and 
economic expansion. Several big schemes of irrigation, engineering, 
manufacture of locomotives, motor cars and machine tools have been 


planned and some put into execution. The Damodar Valley irrigation | 


scheme in Behar and Bengal, the Bhakra project in the Punjab and 
the Hirachud proposal in Orissa will canalise the waters of some im- 
portant rivers in India, overcome floods and feed several thousand 
acres of fertile land as well as furnish power for lighting and other 
purposes. A locomotive workshop has been started in Bengal and will 
produce loco engines very shortly as well as spares. An important 
British India company will place motor vehicles made in India on the 
road, whilst a large machine tool factory has been proposed for Mysore, 
where a repair works taken over from the American Air Force already 
operates and turns out rail coaches and aircraft spares. Manufacture 
of various capital goods and essential commodities with the expansion 
of Indian shipping to a target of two million tons, has been planned and 
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some are nearing completion. Most ‘of these schemes are under the 
aegis of the Central Government, which provides the greater part of the 
finance. The Centre has called in several experts in food, housing, 
public health, trade and other utility services to advise them in fur- 
thering their plans on these pressing subjects. 

The provinces and State unions too have several utility plans for 
urigation, engineering, research and education which will also require 
financial assistance from the Centre. But unlike the latter, whose 
cabinet has been selected from many communities of different political 
complexions, the provincial and States governments are composed 
of men professing the Congress faith and a large share of the Ghandian 
ideology. Not being sufficiently broad based and somewhat lacking in 
experience of men and affairs, their enthusiasm for large capital works, 
nationalisation of utility services, State trading, abhorrence of liquor 
and horse racing and sensitiveness to criticism, do not promote the co- 
operation and support of public opinion. Prohibition of liquor has cost 
some of the provinces several crores of rupees in excise revenue and 
police prevention, whilst the restrictions imposed by law bid fair to 
be draconian. The loss has been partly met by a sales tax which is 
wanting in uniformity of application and tends to throttle trade both 
between states and overseas. Educational bodies, hospitals and other 
public institutions which come under the provincial or States’ sphere 
of operation are having their grants curtailed or extra charges or fees 
put on to make ends meet. Funds are scarce for the campaign of 
growing more food, for housing, medical relief and education—the 
vital needs of the country to-day. Local capital is shy and appre- 
hensive with a heavy burden of taxation, restriction of dividends and 
an uncertain future of nationalisation or expropriation in the offing. 
Labour costs have soared and put up the price of all materials. Ration- 
ing and controls, made more necessary after partition, lead to the 
twin evils of corruption and self aggrandisement. 

Not a day passes that some political figure or scribe does not refer 
to the “‘ Father of the Nation ’”’ or the ‘“‘ Architect of our Freedom,” 
invoking his blessings before starting on the theme before him. But 
very few remember or admit that Mahatma Ghandi suggested during 
his lifetime that the Congress should cease to be a political institution 
on the attainment of independence, and be reconstructed to carry on 
social and rural uplift work in the half a million villages. The easy 
attainment of independence with the partition and confusion conse- 
quent on the enormous refugee problem has led to power politics in 
the Indian National Congress of to-day. Allegations of corruption, 
profiteering and nepotism have been made time and again by one 
body of Congressmen against another in the same assembly or state, 
and Mahatma Ghandi’s own paper the Harijan and some of his staunch 
but unpretentious disciples have raised their voice against these 
practices. Rewards to the so-called sufferers in the 1942 political up- 
heaval in the shape of money, land or employment has been another 
source of irritation and favouritism. Members of the legislature of 
more than one State have taken advantage of their position to obtain 
licences in trade, foodstuffs and luxury goods, which they could 
manipulate to their own advantage, whilst the Congress High Com- 
mand’s fiat to surrender these licences has remained a dead letter, and 
no proceedings taken against the offenders. It should be remembered 
that there is no effective opposition in the legislatures of the States to 
withstand and expose these practices. The other political groups are 
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diminutive and ineffective. State elections to the Constituent Assem- | 
bly or provincial bodies are not conducted under the supervision of the 
higher Congress personnel as they were in the past. Seats are found for 
safe men of unknown antecedents who will toe the line, and if an | 
open election takes place the polling centres resemble a share market | 
with the bulls and bears operating each way. eat : | 

This disquieting feature of the political situation indicates if any- 
thing the low ebb the fortunes of the Congress, the largest political party © 
in India, have reached. Inconsistent and faulty direction by the Con- — 
gress High Command, with a plethora of words and phrases, show very — 
little results when it comes to a show-down with their own party men. — 
With an eye to the elections next year, the Congress are staving off — 
any difficult or unpleasant suggestion or action. The direction of affairs 
by that body, with the charges of corruption and nepotism not attended © 
to, has led to a loss of confidence in the average man, and a rise in the 
fortunes of the Socialist, Hindoo Mahasabha and R.S.S. parties. The 
former appeals to the worker in the factories, the two latter to communal 
instincts. Votes will be split, with the outcome neither secure nor — 
favourable to the people of the country. No personality in the Congress _ 
has assumed the mantle of the Mahatma to stop the rot and heal the 
breach. 

The Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister, who command 
more respect and attention than any other personalities in India, have | 
time and again drawn pointed attention to these dissensions in the 
party and the evils resulting from them. They have emphasised the 
economic crisis the country is passing through, aggravated by the 
devaluation of sterling and the scarcity of exchange. The drain on the 
sterling balances must be halted, else the pool will be dry when most 
required later in easier times. Production must be stepped up and 
exports brought to a par with imports, instead of being heavily in 
arrears. An unfavourable trade balance against India during the last 
two years calls for curtailment of imports and the postponement of 
several expensive schemes which can afford to wait their turn. A plan- 
ning commission is to be set up, and the States must work in with the 
general outline of the Union’s finances. The Prime Minister once said 
that some of them behave like independent units instead of being 
integral parts of India. Revision of some of the ideological schemes 
inherited as part of the Congress creed, when the party was in oppo- 
sition, is necessary if the drain.on finance is to be eased. Want of 
sufficient experience, lack of trained personnel, shortage of essential 
materials have interfered largely with the fruition of many welfare 
projects to the mortification of the State and its people. Too much 
has been attempted in too short a space of time, with too little materials 
on hand, owing to a defective sense of priority and perspective. The 
ministers of both central and provincial administrations have been 
promising too much to their constituents in the heyday of independence, 
forgetting that money, trained staff and materials readily available 
are the foundation of any advancement. 

The economic situation, in spite of the progress made in various fields 
of endeavour, hinges largely on two unsolved problems India has 
to-day. The question of sufficiency in food, and that of improving 
relations with Pakistan overshadows all other questions of moment. 
The Prime Minister has declared that imports of food grains must cease 
next year. India must be self-sufficient in food, so that the drain of 
150 crores of rupees for its purchase abroad will cease. If the average 
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produce of the soil can be increased by xo per cent., the gap will be 
closed—a question of four million to five million tons of cereals. Efforts 
are being made to step up production and to obtain the maximum 
procurement from all the States in the Union. Both short- and long- 
term schemes are being devised, the emphasis being on the short-term 
projects which can be utilised at once with lesser outlay. If the agri- 
culturist, who comprises go per cent. of the population, can be persuaded 
to put his shoulder to the wheel and co-operate wholeheartedly, treating 
him with consideration and common sense, assisting him with imple- 
ments, manure and good seed, there is no reason why the increase 
of ten or a higher percentage in the outturn cannot be secured. A higher 
figure will provide against droughts and floods and act as a central 
reserve. But the tiller of the soil must be treated with understanding 
and given a fair deal, eliminating the middle man, while transport and 
other services must do their part in the campaign. Self-sufficiency in 
food grains must come before cotton, jute and sugar and be inde- 
pendent of all. The two former shortages are political deficits and the 
third is created by a misguided policy which helped profiteering. 

The big problem however is a settlement of important issues with 
Pakistan. Kashmir comes first. The bitterness of the tussle has had 
repercussions on trade which has come to a standstill, in cotton, jute 
and food grains on one side, and of coal and textiles on the other, to the 
detriment of both. Heavy expenditure on defence, 50 per cent. of the 
budget, is eating into the vitals of each State. The arguments on either 
side continue, and no mediator has been found to bring a solution nearer. 
Both are using up their resources and strength with little prospect of a 
satisfactory settlement in view. It is an open question if the United 
Nations can grapple with the nettle. The delay in resolving it has 
thrown up controls and sanctions by both parties, and has, if anything, 
increased the bad feeling, giving opportunities for extremists to aggra- 
vate it. Trade having almost ceased, new markets are required for the 
surplus produce both countries took from each other. This is the 
canker which is nullifying much of the achievements of both States. 
Not till an amicable settlement is found will each of them be free to 
progress in the full measure of their plans and resources. Perhaps after 
a further period of travail, wider counsels will prevail, doing away 
with all notions of prestige either party may hold, to the lasting benefit 
of both. KE. eka, 

Bombay State. 
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EORGE JOHN SHAW-LEFEVRE, who, when Campbell- 
(_ yBemerman was appointed Prime Minister in 1905, became Lord 

Eversley, had been a leading member of British Governments 
ever since 1866 and was returned for Reading in 1863 when Palmerston 
was Prime Minister and Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In one of his first speeches he mentioned that he had spent some time 
in Virginia and had seen the degrading institution of siavery. He 
knew that the North would win, but when he put forward his motion 
in favour of the North, with Cobden on his side, he was strongly 
objected to because cotton was the raw material of our greatest textile 
industry, and the Southerners were regarded as a brave minority 
defending their property and State rights against the vulgar Abolition- 
ists and puritanical Republicans of the North. When the Alabama 
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claims were referred to arbitration it was Shaw-Lefevre who proposed 
the resolution. He was part author of Fact Versus Fiction, the Cobden 
Club’s reply to Chamberlain, which appeared in the autumn of 1904, 
and of the Burden of Armaments—a plea for retrenchment by the 
Cobden Club in 1905, which helped to provide Campbell-Bannerman 
with an overwhelming Liberal majority. Perhaps the most important 
speech on the Commons Preservation Society, which he had helped to 
found in 1866, was made by him. He was appointed chairman and was 
President of the Society, with a few short intervals, until the end of 
his life. The Society was intended in the first place to organise resistance 


to the threatened enclosure of the London commons. E. N. Buxton, — 


Tom Hughes, Leslie Stephen, James Bryce, John Stuart Mill were 
among its early members. It saved Hampstead Heath, Wimbledon 
Common, Epping Forest and other valuable commons, and this work 
constitutes an enduring monument to his public spirit. He lived to be 
over ninety and had known personally, as he once told me, thirteen 
Prime Ministers, seventeen Lord Chancellors, and seven Archbishops 
of Canterbury. He had served in the Board of Trade under John 
Bright, the noblest of orators and the laziest of administrators. He had 
met innumerable celebrities, and once he was taken as a boy by his | 
father, Sir George Shaw-Lefevre, to breakfast with Macaulay at Holly . 
Lodge on Campden Hill. 

James Bryce may be said to have surpassed all his contemporaries 
in the comprehensive grasp of history, geography and politics. His first 
book, The Holy Roman Empire, grew out of a prize essay composed at 
Oxford in 1862, and was described by Freeman as being “on a level 
with men who have given their lives to historical study.” Dr. G. P. 
Gooch, after a passage of nearly sixty years, expressed the opinion 
that it had contributed more to our understanding of the Middle Ages 
than any other single work in our language. One day in the spring of 
1921 I talked about his new book on modern democracies which I had 
recently reviewed. This led me to ask him whether public opinion was 
all-powerful in America, and how he would define it. He referred me 
to six chapters in his big book on America, but added that the locus 
classicus for the intolerance of American democracy is in de Tocqueville. 
In his view it is only intolerant at moments, in war-time, or when 
national emotions and sentiments are deeply stirred, and that too 
under the manufacture of the Press—that chief danger of democracy ! 
_ “ Are democracy and civilisation now imperilled ?’’ I asked. ‘“‘ They 

are always in danger, but civilisation has survived and progress has 
been resumed.” I was thinking of the collapse of the Roman Empire. 
“ Yes, but it was very gradual, it went by bits and in places, taking 
perhaps some two hundred years. The Reformation was the most 
important change.” 

Bryce believed that it is no use floundering in theories when you can 
proceed inductively from ascertained results. ‘‘ You are very kind to 
democracy’s faults,” I said. He was in almost boyish spirits, enjoying 
the sense of travel, and above all the prospect of beholding once more 
his beloved United States. He was a great traveller. Perhaps his main 
achievement was the climbing of Mount Ararat, about which he wrote 
a very interesting book. It was a most enormous climb and as he 
succeeded in achieving the summit alone he was able to boast that he 
had succeeded in dragging down with him a part of the Ark! I do not 
suppose that more than a dozen men have ever reached the summit. 
Perhaps it was on account of this climb that he was offered a seat which 
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would ensure him a fine tract of territory. Freshfield gave him the choice 
at the top of Ashdown Forest, with a splendid view, and he gave the 
other one to Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey Paul. Just before or just after 
his ambassadorship to the United States, Bryce built the porch, and 
placed over it a Virgilian line which Raper of Trinity, a contemporary 
of Bryce, who was staying with him, suggested as an appropriate 
motto for a retiring statesman—Hic secura quies et nescia fallere vita. 
Perhaps this was appropriate to Bryce’s diplomacy, but it is hardly a 
characteristic of diplomacy in general. 

My first visit to Sir George Trevelyan took place in the autumn of 
1897 when I had just begun to emerge from Oxford. My host was very 
kind to me and seemed to enjoy taking me round the garden and the 
grounds. Right down to his extreme old age he was reading and re- 
peating his favourite classics with perpetual delight. At eighty-eight, 
in July 1926, he wrote to me—“ I am now finishing Suetonius for the 
fourth time this century. He grows on me every time. I love his 
allusions to the oral testimony of his father and grandfather and their 
contemporaries, and I have again finished Thucydides and gone straight 
on to the Hellenica, but Xenophon is mot Thucydides.” On his return 
from India at the age of 26 he painted with all the vigour of “ Ivry”’ 
or “ The Armada ”’ a lively picture in the following stanzas : 

But in the pageant all is bright, and, till the shock we feel, 

We learn not what is burnished tin, and what is tempered steel. 

When comes the push of charging ranks, when spear and buckler clash, 

Then snaps the shaft of treacherous fir, then holds the trusty ash. 

And well the fatal truth we knew when sounds of lawless fight® 

In baleful concert down the line came pealing from our right, 

Which in the hour of sorest need upon our centre fell, 

Where march the good old houses still that love the people well. 

As to and fro our battle swayed in terror, doubt and shame, 

Like wolves among the huddled flock the Tory vanguard came. 

A moment yet with shivered blade, torn scarf, and pennon reft 

Imperial Gladstone turned to bay amidst our farthest left, 

Where, shoulder tight to shoulder set, fought on in sullen pride 

The veterans staunch who drink the streams of Tyne, and Wear and 
Clyde. 

During one of my visits he talked a good deal about Simonides and 
Tyrtaeus, and one of his Homeric stories is worth repeating. A great 
Cambridge scholar had once remarked to Trevelyan that the finest of all 
Homeric lines is that describing the fall of the charioteer. Sir George 
repeated this to Gladstone, but added that it was one of the stock lines 
of Homer, which frequently followed the fall of a small knight or 
charioteer in battle. Gladstone said quickly: “ No, I think not—it 
only appears once.” On looking the matter up Sir George found that 
Gladstone was right. One night at Welcombe he said that he could not 
remember a person who had fallen most from his merits. — Then I 
suggested Sir James Mackintosh. He said : “I don’t agree with you, 
but Macaulay did. He had a great fear that his venture apropos of 
Mackintosh might prove a failure in the world’s eye. He was very fond 
of talking German, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese on the Continent 
where he learnt the languages without an effort. “ Sir George is now 
going through Plato’s Dialogues —so I wrote in 1909. urbe reads 
them thirteen pages in the morning, with his feet on the fender. 
Welcombe is six thousand acres, Wallington twelve thousand. We had 
a delightful visit at Wallington and I remember well an exciting talk 
about the first part of Pompey’s dream in Lucan’s Pharsalia, which 
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marked the music and melody of those splendid lines. During my last — 
visit to Wallington before the war, in September 1913, I wrote : 
“Wallington is as beautiful and Sir George as delightful as ever. 
Some time, a little before this, I had sent him a copy of Ticknor’s Life. 
“For two or three months,” he said, ‘‘ I could talk of little else than | 
Ticknor.” This put an end, more or less, to our meetings and I may | 
part with a fine scholar, a writer of genius, a fascinating talker, a great | 
Liberal of the old school and a staunch friend. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is perhaps the most remarkable figure 
in modern times if we look at the long list of achievements and the 
great strength of his mind shown in the last pages of his career. His 
lineage was a remarkable one, starting with the Lords of Kerry, who were — 
three times in revolt against the Government. He became an heir 
to Sir William Petty (1623-87) and not only got much property but 
also a real interest in political economy. Altogether it has been said 
that the English, Irish, Scots and French blood all contributed in 
equal proportion to his composition. 

If I were to go over the achievements of Lord Lansdowne it would be — 
a very long list and the record can be fairly left to Lord Newton’s 
biography. When Mr. Asquith and a number of others were driven out | 
of the Cabinet by Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Lansdowne was the only 
important person who gave up his post in the Ministry. I have in my 
possession his statement signed and sealed, sent to me with his own 
corrections and dated ““ Lansdowne House. July 30th, 1918.”’ “‘ Mean- 
while with every month that passes the toll which the war is claiming 
becomes heavier and heavier. The civilised world is being drained of © 
_ its resources, and is spending its energies in purely destructive efforts, 
each. of which involves a further diminution of its reserves of power 
and a further mutilation of the machinery of production. I have 
seen estimates which put the casualties sustained by the belligerent 
nations at thirty millions, of which no less than seven millions have 
been killed, six millions are prisoners or missing. I will not dwell 
here on the sacrifices which our own country is making, upon the 
exhaustion of our national wealth, upon our losses in tonnage, and our 
infinitely more lamentable losses in human lives... but we are ap- 
parently as far as ever from the end. The tide of carnage and destruc- 
tion continues to flow and carries all before it. I am, therefore, 
convinced that an effort should be made, not to make peace but to 
open a discussion which might lead to peace.” Mr. Asquith and many 
others had much the same point of view though they did not like to 
say so. But we may now say with conviction that a great number 
of people can agree with Lord Lansdowne, and would wish whole- 
heartedly that his proposals had been accepted long before. 

FRANCIS W. Hirst. 


THE EWES OF TOGOLAND. 
Ne: “ You’s”” but “ Eh-ways’”’ is the approximate pronuncia- 


| | 
| 
i 


tion of the Ewes, an African people who inhabit a broad belt 

of country between the Rivers Volta and Moro, and stretching 
northward to the uplands of Central Togoland. It is about 10,000 
square miles in extent, with between 800,000 and a million inhabitants 
—nearly as large as Belgium or Palestine. Like ancient Gaul, but with 
less reason, it has been divided into three parts, one section being in the 
Gold Coast, another in British Togoland, and a third in French Togo- 
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land. It is thus split asunder by arbitrary frontiers, and its leading men 


have sent more than a hundred petitions to the Trusteeship Council 


_ of the United Nations, praying to be reunited. It has been visited by a 


United Nations mission, and its representatives have been to Lake 
Success and Geneva to state the case for their country. 
According to their tradition the Ewes originally came from the Ketu 


and Oyo regions of the Niger, whence they migrated some centuries 


ago (it is calculated) to Notse, a town in Togoland under French 
trusteeship, now looked upon by them as the ancient home of their race. 
The Ewe peoples claim to be of a common origin, speaking the same 
language (varied by local dialects) and sharing the same cultural 
background which, as one petition says, ‘“‘ the Eweawo regard with 
almost the sacredness of a fetish.’’ Local customs throughout Eweland 
are practically the same. The Ewes of the eastern part had the misfor- 
tune to live in territory that fell to the Germans in the “‘ scramble for 
Africa ’’ of the 1880s when the German colony of Togoland was formed. 
The German occupation took place in 1884, and subsequently by an 
agreement between Britain and Germany the Anglo-German frontier 
to the east of the Gold Coast was fixed. It cut right across the territory 
of the Ewes, which then suffered the first partition. A similar arrange- 
ment was arrived at between Germany and France with a like result. 
The frontiers, plotted on the map, often cut through towns, villages and 


farms, sometimes leaving the paramount chief on one side of the line 


and his sub-chiefs on the other. Tribes and even families were sundered. 
This is the background to the numerous petitions of the Ewes to the 
Trusteeship Council. 

In those days there seems to have been little thought of consulting 
the natives, though there were some warnings, records of which can be 
found in the colonial documents of the period, that the artificial 
division of land and people would be resented. But Togoland entered 
upon the stage of cynical exploitation as a German colony, and the 
Ewes became a subject people. When the African colonies became 
involved in the first world war the Ewes, though they were led by both 
British and Germans to fight against each other in a quarrel that was 
not theirs, did their best on both sides to further the cause of the 
Allies in the hope that the territories of Eweland would not again be 
ceded to another European Power but would be reunited under one 
administration under which they could develop as a single large unit. 
By then new aspirations and stirrings were at work in the African mind 
as the result of contact with the outer world through European govern- 
ment. 

For the six years 1914-20 the greater part of Togoland was under 
British administration, and the Ewes were then nearer to being united 


_ than they had been since the first colonisation. But after the Germans 


had been defeated and the League of Nations established Togoland was 
divided into two separate mandated territories, again with arbitrary 
frontiers and again without the inhabitants being consulted. When 
after the second world war trusteeship agreements with the United 
Nations replaced the mandates under the League, the Ewes renewed 
their request for reunion, but again no account was taken of their 
appeals. They remained divided between the Gold Coast, British 
Togoland and French Togoland. Some of the petitions by the Ewe 
chiefs bear witness to a rankling sense of injustice. ‘“ You came from 
afar,” says one chief to the visiting mission sent out by the Trusteeship 
Council, “ to look into the question of our Eweland. Our land is not a 
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loaf of bread to be divided by a father among his children or meat for a 
butcher to distribute among his customers.” And another: “ Our 


ancestors were never consulted and it is without their consent that we | 
are constrained to a life of captivity within the present frontiers.”” 


And a third: “‘ One side of the Anglo-French frontier may at times be 
starving, yet owing to strict frontier regulations no help is possible from 
the other side, even though it be thriving in plenty.” Allowing for 
possible exaggeration some measure of hardship undoubtedly occurs ; 
the sense of separation is the undertone of nearly all these petitions. 
Division has in recent years become accentuated by divergent 
policies pursued by the British and French in their approach to the 
native peoples. The British policy of adaptation aims at educating 


| 


colonial peoples for self-government, taking account of indigenous © 
cultural conditions and providing for their development. The African — 


is encouraged to be an African. The French policy of assimilation is _ 


directed to converting colonial peoples to full citizenship of France, 


with the best that French civilisation can give, rather than development _ 


along native lines. The result is that a different system of education 


prevails. The Ewes under British administration are encouraged to use 


the Ewe language, which has developed an expanding literature and is 


accepted as a subject for their London matriculation ; schools in the: 
French zone closely follow the model of schools in France, instruction ~ 


being in:French and the aim being to produce worthy citizens of 
greater France. For them the idea of Ewe citizenship is rather grotesque. 
The different systems of education produce dissimilar citizens, and thus 
afresh barrier has been created between the two sections. One part of the 
people is governed through their chiefs or native local councils, the 
other exclusively by the District Commissioner. 

As to how union shall be effected there is a considerable divergence of 
native opinion. A separate group of petitions to the Trusteeship 
Council reveals a strong demand for reuniting the two Togolands under 
a single administration but without special regard for separate peoples 
within its borders. To judge from the sources of the petitions this 
movement is predominant in all but the southern belt inhabited by the 
Ewes, and is supported not only by the chiefs but by a large section of 
the population. Some of the petitions show a certain naive approach to 
the political side of the problem ; one chief prays “ that the British 
Government may, through our humble supplications and entreaty, 
annex French Togoland to British Togoland.” It is however the 
unspoken implication of a good many other petitions—the unification 
of the two Togolands (some would add the south-east part of the Gold 
Coast) to be placed under the authority of a single Government, the 
choice of the latter to be decided by a plebiscite of the whole people, 
under the supervision of a United Nations commission. There is in fact 
a larger movement for the unity of the two Togolands than for that of 
the Ewe peoples. Some of the petitioners hint that the establishment 
of a Ewe State might lead to disintegration and prejudice the future of 
a united Togoland ; others, that a united Eweland might dominate 
the other peoples. 

Though a gathering of French Ewes at Lome (in French Togoland) 
renewed their request for “‘ the unification of their ancestral lands 
under a single administration,” there appears to be opposition on the 
French Togoland side to any change. It is strongest among the genera- 
tion that has grown up in the past thirty years under French trusteeship 
and in contact with French ideas. In that period French Togoland has 
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witnessed a very considerable social and economic development, with 
substantial material and moral gains. This is the background to the 
assertion in a number of petitions that “‘ the majority are unanimously 
in favour of maintaining French Togoland under French trusteeship.” 

Since the movement for unification carried with it a certain effer- 
vescence among the Africans the Governments of France and Britain 
agreed last year to set up a joint Anglo-French Consultative Commission. 
They recognised the demand for a reunited Togoland as a legitimate 
aspiration, and admitted that there was good reason to believe that the 
object and views expressed by the All-Ewe Conference in its resolutions 
and petitions were those of the mass of the Ewe peoples. But on prac- 
tical grounds they considered that the grouping of the Ewe areas had 
no very clear advantages, since a tribal community could not possess a 
national character, apart from the fact that one of the Ewe districts 
was in Gold Coast territory and therefore outside the scope of the 
trusteeship system. They were opposed to the creation of an enclave 
limited in material and human resources, and tending to promote the 
division of West Africa into a mosaic of rival countries. They also 
thought the unification of the two Togolands would create more 
difficulties than it would solve. They undertook, however, to do all they 
could to remove restrictions on personal movement and local commerce 
on the frontiers, to eliminate double taxation, to equalise native 
burdens on both sides, and to consider the setting up of a conventional 
zone. They were unable to say how the exchange difficulties could be 
surmounted. The response of the Ewes was that these proposals did not 
go nearly far enough ; to them complete abolition of the frontiers was 
the only acceptable solution, and anything short of it was a farce. 

The situation in Eweland was first brought before the Trusteeship 
Council in 1947, when petitions began to come in praying that the | 
tribal unity of the Ewe peoples should be restored. Later the “ All- 
Ewe Conference ”’ requested the United Nations to send a commission 
of inquiry to look into their grievances on the spot. The Trusteeship 
Council used the occasion of its visiting mission to Togoland and the 
Cameroons as an opportunity for meeting this request. The mission, 
composed of four members of the Council, held an inquiry in all three 
sections of Eweland. It received numerous petitions and took evidence 
from a number of leading chiefs and others. It found that the agitation 
had assumed the character of a popular nationalistic movement, and 
that “‘ if the demand for unification was not satisfied to some appreciable 
degree the danger of an intensification of local nationalism, perhaps 
stimulated by nationalistic forces in neighbouring territories or forces 
from outside of a different character, seemed unavoidable.” It added 
that a solution should be sought with urgency in the interests of peace 
and stability in that part of the world. The mission further expressed 
its opinion that the Anglo-French measures cited above would prove 
insufficient to solve the whole problem, which was no longer economic 
but was being approached by Africans on both sides of the frontiers on 
political lines, in which they were taking a firm stand. 

But when it came to concrete proposals the mission had not much to 
offer. It arrived at the conclusion that there were three possible means 
of solving the matter: (1) A political solution within the framework of 
the two existing Togolands; (2) an economic solution on the same 
lines ; and (3) a general solution to be sought within a wider political 
and economic framework, including the two Togolands. By this last 
a form of federation was indicated. It asked the Trusteeship Council 
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to recommend that the administrating authorities should not only 
continue their efforts to reduce, or even abolish, the customs and 
exchange barriers between the two Togolands, but that they should also 
increase collaboration with a view to unifying and co-ordinating the 
legislative and administrative methods in both territories in such a 
way as to eliminate the non-political aspects of the problem. They 
should also guide political development towards the reconstitution of 
the former Togoland, either as an independent State or as an autono- 
mous unit within a larger federation. 

This report was to have come up for discussion at the meeting of the 
Trusteeship Council which took place in Geneva during March. Mean- 
while the All-Ewe Conference had requested that its representatives 
might be heard and the assent of the Council had been given. This 
rather forced the hand of the French and British Governments, who 
asked for an adjournment of the discussion to the June session. By 
then, they said, they would be able to announce joint arrangements for 
solving the non-political aspects of the problem and for giving full 
consideration to the aspirations and wishes of the peoples in the 
territories placed under their administration. Discussion was therefore 
postponed, but it was decided that as the three representatives of the 
All-Ewe Conference had already arrived at Geneva they should be heard. 

Their appearance before the Council seemed to symbolise changing 
Africa in that two of them wore European clothes and the third the 
flowing blue robe of a chief. The manner in which they delivered their 
statement and the adroitness with which they met and answered a 
cross-fire of questions showed that individually they had gone far 
towards learning the subtleties and conventions of political procedure. 
They told the Council that on their side the question was being handled 
by the chiefs and elders with a view to an orderly solution, adding that 
there was a good deal of impatience and a sense of frustration and that 
the movement might get out of hand. If unification were granted 
without too much delay the rest would follow, because in that case they 
were quite willing to form part, as one people, of a larger West African 
federation. H. G. DANIELS. 

Geneva. 


CAN ISRAEL BALANCE HER 
ECONOMY? 


MEMBER of the British Labour Delegation to Israel asked 
Ax: David Horowitz, Director-General of the Israeli Ministry 
of Finance, what were the chances of balancing the country’s 
finance and economy. ‘“‘ How long can you hold out ? ”’ were his words. 
Mr. Horowitz replied that he could understand the great concern and 
anxiety felt by many people outside Israel when the newly born State 
had to fight a war with five old-fashioned Arab States—after all, in 
military affairs, the Jewish people had had a gap of 2,000 years—but 
in trade and finance the Jews had always been active, their experience 
in international finance has always been of great value to other coun- 
tries and there was therefore good reason to hope that they would 
manage somehow to put their own young State on its feet. This true 
story is characteristic of the determination and mood in which Israel 
is trying to tackle her economic and financial difficulties. It can be 


said that so far she is managing to escape a situation which looked many 
times to be near disaster. 
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The most encouraging fact about Israeli economy during the past 
two years is that it has not broken down under the strain of unrestricted 
immigration coupled with an adverse balance of trade. Nearly 380,000 
people have entered the country since the proclamation of the Jewish 
State in May 1948 ; 99,000 in 1948 ; 245,000 during 1949 ; and 36,000 
up to the middle of March 1950. It is estimated that by the end of 1950, 
500,000 Jews will have entered Israel within a period of thirty months 
as compared with 450,000 who came to the country in the preceding 
thirty years. During 1948 and 1949 60 per cent. of the immigrants 
arrived from eastern and central Europe, 37-5 per cent. from oriental, 
and 2:5 per cent. fromm Anglo-Saxon countries,; during the current year 
two-thirds of the immigrants will come from oriental countries and 
the remainder from Europe and other parts of the world. The recent 
move of Iraq to force her Jews to emigrate to Israel, and the restric- 
tions introduced by the countries behind the Iron Curtain to prevent 
emigration will most probably result in a still greater proportion of 
oriental Jews entering the country in the years to come. This large 
influx of immigrants from the Orient creates special difficulties, in 
addition to the usual problems of settlement and absorption. While 
this dynamic migration goes on, it is difficult to assess how far and how 
swiftly the country’s economy and finance can be balanced, and how 
smoothly the population can adapt itself to the new situation created 
by the establishment of the State of Israel. 

Israel is perhaps at the moment the only country which has an 
adverse balance of trade in a relation of about 9:1 of its imports to 
exports. The figures for foreign trade for the year 1949 show that 
total imports for that period amounted to £87,217,333 as against 
exports valued at £10,599,543. Over 80 per cent. of the exports com- 
prised citrus fruits and their by-products, which brought in about 
£8,250,000; polished diamonds, {1,900,000 and artificial teeth, 
£181,000. Over half Israel’s exports were shipped to the United 
Kingdom ; while goods sent to the United States amounted only to 
£1,600,000. The remainder went to various other countries. On the 
import side the greatest sum, amounting to £22,600,000, was for food, 
drinks and tobacco ; nearly £13 million was for raw material; and 
about £51 million for finished and semi-finished goods, including 
industrial and agricultural machinery amounting to about £9,500,000. 
The chief suppliers of goods to Israel were the United States, from which 
£20,500,000 worth were imported ; next came the United Kingdom 
with {£8,200,000, Italy with {4,100,000 and South Africa with 
£3,800,000. bess 

At first glance, these export and import figures seem to indicate 
that the country is in a hopeless situation unless it has enormous 
reserves from which the adverse balance can be met. A thorough 
analysis of the Israel balance of payment proves, however, that, as 
long as the present stream of immigration continues, as long as the 
support of Jews outside Israel, especially in America and Britain, for 
the new State does not diminish, and as long as there are still frozen 
balances in Britain to be drawn upon, and the American loan is not 
fully exhausted, the country will be able to balance its economy. 
Imports to Israel may be classified in two sections ; imports for cash 
payments and imports without payment. The cash payments amount 
to nearly £55 million, of which about {10 million come from exports, , 
about {12 million from released balances, £6 million to £7 million from 
invisible exports such as tourism, insurances, services, etc. and about 
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Kingdom. The £35 million without payment come from the American | 
loan, which is bringing in about £8 million a year, from capital imports | 
brought in by immigrants from various countries, and about {10 million | 
represents capital goods shipped to Israel without cash payment either 
by settlers or by people who are prepared to invest there. | 

This situation, according to economic experts in Israel, can last for _ 
two, three or at the most five years, and during this period the country — 
will have to find ways and means of balancing her foreign trade and | 
payments. It is realised that this can be achieved only by a great 
increase in home production and by a greater inflow of capital for | 
capital investments. The political implications of a policy which 
would be most suitable to attract foreign capital to Israel have so far — 
not been faced by the Ben Gurion Government. The right wing parties, 
as represented in the coalition, are pressing for special concessions, 
easier taxation and special facilities for capital investment as a means 
of attracting foreign capital to Israel. The American Zionist groups— 
potentially the main source of foreign capital which can be freely 
moved to Israel—support the right wing groups in their attacks on 
the Government ; according to them, Ben Gurion is trying to intro- _ 
duce too much Socialism and too much planning into the country’s — 
economy. The special concessions which the Government has announ- | 
ced to attract capital, such as a guarantee to allow Io per cent. per 
annum to be transferred back to the country of origin at any time and 
also the concession to transfer all dividends have, so far, not had any 
significant results. The Government is not in a position to yield to the 
pressure from the right wing groups and give more concessions for 
private capital investments, because of the strong position of organised 
labour. 

__ As long as there is a shortage of food, strict rationing and austerity, 
and as long as the cost of living is high, organised labour in Israel 
will not tolerate any special concessions for capital investments. This 
situation has created a vicious circle from which the Government has 
so far found no way out. Some attempts have recently been made to 
attract capital through the co-operative movements on a so-called 
social basis ; the idea being to organise the investors into co-operative 
groups which will be closely linked with the strongly organised co- 
operative societies run by the Histadruth (the Israeli trade union 
organisation), and in this way to remove the opposition against the 
concessions given to individual capitalists. How far this will succeed 
it is difficult to say at the moment, but, in the meantime, housing, 
investments in expansion of small industries and investments in agri- 
culture to enable the country to grow more food, are becoming more 
and more urgent. The Government will, therefore, in the near future, 
have to make up its mind whether it prefers a planned Socialist 
economy under conditions of greater austerity or whether to chance a 
“ N.E.P.” and introduce a laissez faire economy with all the prospects 
of ups and downs which large-scale investments are bound to produce 
in a country which is being colonised and developed at such speed. 
Meanwhile, another breathing space was obtained as a result of the 
financial agreement with the United Kingdom and the settlement of 
all outstanding claims between Israel and the former Mandatory 
Government. Israeli politicians and economic experts attach great 
importance to this agreement, as they believe that this will remove the 
existing obstacles to the participation of British capital in the numer- 
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ous investment schemes, especially in the expansion of the electrifica- 
tion, potash concession, cement factories, etc. It is believed that 
British capital will now more readily avail itself of investing in the 
various reconstruction schemes which the Israeli Government is 
preparing. Eric C. Sosnow. 


FITZGERALD AND OMAR KHAYYAM. 


UMMAGING among the penny rejects in a bookstall in St. 
Martin’s Lane one day in 1862 two friends of the poet Rossetti 
found a slim volume of verses which had been knocked down from 
five shillings. Next day, fired by the haunting stanzas, Rossetti himself 
and Swinburne hurried to the bookstall and bought more copies for 
their friends. Within a week the remaining volumes were being sold 
at a guinea, and literary London could talk of nothing except the 
strange, jewelled verses. 
Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
The winter garment of repentance fling : 
The bird of time has but a little way 
To fly—and lo, the bird is on the wing. 
The chance discovery rescued from obscurity one of the masterpieces 
of poetry, the Rubaiyat of the eleventh-century Persian poet Omar 
Khayyam. But the brilliant translator, a diffident recluse named 
.Edward Fitzgerald, preferred to remain anonymous. To the end of his 
days Fitzgerald seemed half ashamed of the poem’s success. As edition 
followed edition he steadily refused to let his name appear on the title 
page. He gave the royalties which he received from its enormous sales 
to charities. When distinguished scholars and Oriental authorities 
wished to congratulate him he hid himself in his country cottage and 
refused to see them. He was so shy that strangers—and even friends— 
who tried to break in upon his life were repulsed with a vigour verging 
on rudeness. 
Fitzgerald could afford to turn his back on the world. The son of a 
wealthy landowner, he had more than enough money for his simple 
needs. That was his trouble. Within him he had the makings of a 
great poet, but lack of any necessity to earn his own living made him 
lazy and sapped his creative vitality. To-day he would be condemned 
as a drone, for he made a cult of indolence. Even at Cambridge traits 
of Bohemian carelessness began to show. Once, when his rich mother 
called to see him he had no shoes to his name, and she was kept waiting 
while a college servant hastily procured some footwear for her son. 
As a youth he had written a few poems which showed considerable 
capabilities, but the singing impulse did not last. When he travelled 
abroad with Thackeray or walked through the Lake District with 
Tennyson—both Cambridge friends—he discussed, criticised or praised 
their early essays into print, but he never troubled to launch out as 
their rival. Fame did not disturb him. He delighted in Epicurean ease, 
and always preferred the role of the privileged onlooker. “ She wishes 
to exert herself, which is the highest wish a Fitzgerald can form,” he 
once said of his sister. Suddenly, when he was nearly 30, Fitzgerald came 
to a turning-point in his life. He rejected the fashionable literary 
coteries which seemed the natural orbit for a wealthy young man of 
talent and culture and chose, instead, voluntary retirement in the little 

Suffolk village of Boulge. The rest of his days were destined to be spent 


f 
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in its neighbourhood. Quite cheerfully he settled down in what he, 


himself, acknowledged to be one of the dullest spots in England. Chaos 
and disorder ruled in his damp cottage home. One of his rare visitors 
found “A portrait on an easel, books, boots, sticks, music scattered 


about on tables, chairs and floor. An open piano with music, lumber | 


- everywhere, so that there was difficulty in emptying a chair for my 1 


mother to sit on.” His only plan of action was to do what he liked and 
not be bothered. ‘ All morning I read about Nero in Tacitus lying 
full length on a bench in the garden ; a nightingale singing and some red 


anemones eyeing the sun manfully not far off. A funny mixture this: 


Nero and the delicacy of spring ; all very human however. Then... | 
lunch on Cambridge cream cheese ; then a ride over hill and dale ; then — 
spudding up some weeds from the grass. ... So runs the world away,” — 


he wrote to a friend. 

Walking, sailing and reading were his chief pastimes. With a hint 
of quiet humour he named his yacht The Scandal, because he said he 
thought defamation and gossip travelled faster in Suffolk than anywhere 


else. Once, scudding along the East Coast, he was jerked overboard by © 
a sudden jib. The Greek play which he was reading at the time was 
still in his hand when he was fished aboard, and he quietly resumed — 


his study of it without bothering to change his clothes. His rustic. 


neighbours saw a tall, dreamy-looking man, blue-eyed with large 
sensitive lips and a melancholy expression. His dress was like a sailor’s, 
of baggy blue cloth. In hot weather he walked through the country 
lanes barefoot, with his shoes slung over his shoulder on a stick. 


In 1846 he formed a friendship with the young son of an Ipswich | 
corn merchant, E. B. Cowell, afterwards Professor of Sanskrit at | 


Cambridge. Cowell had taught himself Latin, Sanskrit and Persian. 


It was he that introduced Fitzgerald to Omar Khayyam. Probably | 


Fitzgerald’s happiest hours were spent in Cowell’s japonica-covered 
cottage, reading Greek and learning Persian and Spanish. Cowell’s 
wife leaves a precious picture of him “ Sitting for hours, gazing at a 
solitary flower in a glass of water, watching it unfold, not from any 


botanical interest but from sheer appreciation of its beauty.’’ Cowell | 


found Omar’s rare Persian manuscript in the Bodleian, and sent 
Fitzgerald a transcript. He brooded over it and worked slowly and 
leisurely at the task of adaptation. Throughout the poem ran a vein 
of thought strangely familiar to his own, as though the melancholy 
Victorian and the plump Persian philosopher were twin spirits walking 
the world seven hundred years apart. ‘“ You see all his beauty, but you 
don’t feel with him .. . as I do,” Fitzgerald told a friend. In both their 
hearts was the echo that : 

The worldly hope mt then seeir hearts upon 

Turns ashes—or it prospers ; and anon, ? 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 

Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 
Eventually, in 1859, he sent the manuscript to Fraser’s Magazine. 
Almost a year later, as the poem had not appeared, he demanded its 
return, thinking the editor afraid to launch upon the world a document 
which dared to preach a fatalistic philosophy in terms of such glamorous 
imagery. Fully prepared for a storm of criticism he printed 250 copies 
privately. Scarcely one was sold. He sent a few to his friends and gave 
the rest to his publisher. Until Rossetti and Swinburne rescued them 
they languished, unnoticed and unread. 


In 1856, aged 47, already the crustiest of bachelors, Fitzgerald married 
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the daughter of an old friend to whom he felt under an obligation. He 
was attracted neither physically nor mentally. “A very doubtful 
experiment.... I shut my eyes to the consequences.... I am going 
to be married, don’t congratulate me,’ he wrote in a letter. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald wanted her husband to move conventionally in the fashion- 
able London circles, pay calls, dress for dinner, receive visitors. But 
Fitzgerald’s indolent habits had crystallised. After a fortnight they 
separated, came together for another five weeks, and then parted for 
good. More than ten years later, as he was walking through Wood- 
bridge in Suffolk Fitzgerald saw a woman approaching and a glove 
being removed. “It is my wife,’ he told his companion with tremulous 
excitement. They met, exchanged looks, held out their hands, but at the 
last minute Fitzgerald’s courage failed. Withdrawing his hand he 
stalked away without another word. As he drifted through the years 
on his diet of bread, fruit and green vegetables, he published from time 
to time poetic anthologies, collections of aphorisms and _ translations 
of Spanish and classical dramas. He always spoke as though he felt 
ashamed that his leisure had driven him into print when so many more 
capable people kept silent. Of all his works—including Omar—only 
one translation, of the Spanish dramatist Calderon, bore his name. And 
that he speedily withdrew from publication when a hostile reviewer had 
“a determined spit at me.” No one received a ruder shock than 
Fitzgerald when the Spanish Government awarded him a medal for the 
beauty of his translations. 

The longer he lived in the country the more he turned inwards upon 
himself. A lifetime of monotony and solitude made him querulous. 
“No new books, no new pictures, no new music,” he cried. When 
the strain of poring month after month over Persian manuscripts 
began to tell on his eyesight Fitzgerald employed village boys to read 
to him in the evenings. As he listened he sat on a low chair, with his 
feet on the fender, in a dressing-gown and slippers, holding a snuffbox 
in his hand, stroking his beard with a paper-knife. He invariably wore 
his tall hat, and removed it only now and then to fish a red silk handker- 
chief out of its depths. Once, as he was pottering about, turning over 
books and papers, searching for something, the boy offered to help. 

_ Fitzgerald refused, pettishly adding, “ That is just about the way I 
shall go to Heaven, I suppose, searching for what I cannot find.” As 
accidental as the discovery of Omar is Fitzgerald’s other claim 
to fame—his letters. Throughout his life he retained a picked circle of 
friends with whom he kept upa voluminous correspondence. Thackeray, 
Tennyson, and even the dyspeptic Carlyle all knew and liked the clever, 
untidy hermit. 

Spontaneous, human, frank, Fitzgerald’s correspondence is a casual 
model of the letter-writer’s art. Unlike Gray’s letters, with their polish 
and fastidiousness, it is obvious that Fitzgerald intended them only for 
the eyes of the friends to whom they were addressed, and never realised 
they possessed any literary merit of their own. Their melancholy, 
their wistful desire to clasp hands with life reveal a sort of sedate 
Hamlet. A Hamlet of literature, clear-sighted, full of beauty and 
wonder, yet unable to dedicate himself to a creative life through indol- 
ence and irresolution. In almost abject humility Fitzgerald renounced 
his achievements to the last. His final denial of personal ability or 
talent was the inscription he chose for his tomb: “ It is He that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves.”’ Over his grave in Boulge churchyard 
a grafting from the rose tree on the tomb of Omar at Naishapur was 
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planted so that both should be linked in the old Persian’s wish to lie 
where the north wind would scatter petals on his resting-place. 
PATRICK POINTON. 


RACE POLICIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


R ACE relations in South Africa have deteriorated to such an extent | 


within the last few months that the country is facing a disaster 
which cannot be long delayed. The non-Europeans have for the 
first time formed a united front to attack the ‘‘ Apartheid ’’ Bills which 


the Nationalist Government is forcing through Parliament against the _ 


wishes of all people, Black and White, who have respect for freedom and 
justice. The non-European national organisations claim that the 
Suppression of Communism Bill and the Group Areas Bill are “ two 
measures aimed at completing the work-of the Government for setting 


up a Fascist dictatorship.”’ It has become increasingly evident that the — 


policy of Apartheid was not designed to fit into a democratic State, but 
was intended as the non-European policy of the Christian National 


Republic which the Nationalists hope to set up as soon as they are © 


powerful enough. Bills such as the Population Registration, which is — 
to settle for all time the ethnic group to which a person belongs, and 
the Group Areas Bill, which forces Europeans, Africans, Coloured and 
_ Indians to live in separate areas will not only help the Government 
to apply the policy of Apartheid but will pave the way for a Republic. 
The Registration of Population is aimed primarily against the Coloured 
people ; it is the first step towards disfranchising them and thus 
allowing the Nationalists to gain seats in constituencies which have 
been won by the United Party through the Coloured vote. 

The Nationalists make no secret of their ideas. In October 1941 
the late General Hertzog said: “‘ Nazism is not the exclusive product 
of any particular country or people but it came to South Africa as an 
Afrikaans national tradition and custom and is as old as the Afrikaans 
people.” In the Republic, the Nationalists say the English-speaking 
section of the community would not necessarily have citizenship rights ; 
the right to vote would depend on the political record of each person. 
Several years ago Dr. Malan warned his opponents in Parliament not 
to mark themselves as the enemies of the Boer nation lest they find 
when the Republic was established they had ‘‘ doomed themselves to 
the status of Uitlanders.” The Population Registration Bill very 
cleverly performs two functions ; it is not only the basis for Apartheid 
but it sets up machinery for compiling dossiers of all who oppose 
the Republic. Similarly the Bill against Communism, which makes no 
- provision for trials in the courts but gives the Minister of Justice 
dictatorial powers, can easily be used against all democratic elements 
of which the Government disapproves. The Minister of Agriculture 
said, ““ Communism stands behind the Liberals and the Liberals are the 
strongest element in the United Party,’ while another Nationalist 
referred to the Labour Party as “ the little brother of Communism.” 
There is said to be a great deal of Communism in South Africa, but the 
Government gives us no proof of this and I believe the Native leaders 
who tell me that, although there is a great deal of anti-European feeling, 
it is not Communist-inspired. On the other hand the Coloured Advisory 
Council say they are worried over the spread of Communism among 
their young people, 5 
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The policy of Apartheid has been explained differently by different 
members of the Government. Dr. Diederichs, M.P., gave one of the 
clearest definitions. He said that the difference between the two out- 
looks in South Africa was a “‘ fight between Nationalism on the one 
hand and Liberalism on the other.” The Liberal believes in the “‘ indi- 
vidual and his so-called rights and liberties.’” He stands for “ equal 


rights for all civilised beings, for the wiping out of all boundaries, for the © 


dumping together of all individuals irrespective of race and colour and 
their being reduced to a nondescript mass of individuals.’’ The Nation- 
alists repudiated all these ideas. They believe that in this country 
we are not dealing with a group, with individuals, with 10 million 
people, but that we are dealing with “two population groups that 
differ from each other radically ; peoples and races who on account of 
their fundamental differences and natural limits must be kept apart 
from each other to the advantage of both.” He accuses the Liberal 
of being the enemy of the Natives because he bribes them with the 
benefits of an industrialised society and urges them to give up for 
material benefits their own country where they could develop into an 
independent nation. Dr. Diederichs knows that only 13 per cent. of 
the land had been set aside for Native occupation and unless South 


Africa can incorporate the Protectorates she cannot get sufficient land 


for more Native reserves; that it is estimated that it will take 


_ £50 million to rehabilitate the existing reserves, and that the last 


census revealed that 60 per cent. of the Africans were urbanised and had 
no land. Mrs. M. Ballinger, who is one of the three Natives’ Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, says that Apartheid has increasingly become 
“ Segregation writ large ; horizontal not vertical separation founded 
on migrant labour and bolstered up by ever multiplying political and 
economic colour bars.”’ 

The Nationalists cannot apply the type of Apartheid advocated by 
Dr. Diederichs because the whole economic structure of South Atrica 
is based on the assumption that there will always be a plentiful supply of 
cheap Native labour. Four-fifths of the wage-earners are Natives, 
Coloured and Indians, and with few exceptions they are unskilled. 
The Colour Bar Act, the official title of which is the Mines and Works 


“Act, debars the Native from most skilled and semi-skilled work. Many 


Commissions which have drawn up reports over a long period of time 
have pointed out the danger of the cheap labour supply and the un- 
economic wage paid to the non-European. The Economic and Wage 
Commission said that the disparity between skilled White and un- 
skilled Native is so great as to constitute a danger to the White. ‘Inthe 
interests of the White it is necessary to raise the economic level of the 
Native.’ But since the high White wages are paid very largely at the 
expense of the Black any rise in the Native wage will mean a drop in 
the White wage unless there is an increase in the production per head. 

If it were not that the whole economic structure of South Africa 
is based on a system of cheap Native labour it would be possible to 
solve the Native problem by giving the Africans sufficient land and 
allowing them to develop their own State. But only about 37 million 
acres have been set aside for the Native areas, and no South African 
Government is prepared to extend the reserves at the expense of the 
European farmers. The Dutch Reformed Church supports the idea of 
a Native State and recommends that Apartheid should be similar to 
‘‘ Ideal Segregation.” Under Ideal Segregation the Native areas would 
be self-supporting and would be modelled on the European community 
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with Native professional men, employers, etc. In fact the Black areas _ 


would be developed as other Native areas in Africa will inevitably 
develop. But South Africa would be as sternly opposed to Ideal Segre- 
gation as it is to Assimilation. Apartheid has so far conformed to the 
old idea of Segregation, which “ retains the segregated in the same social, 


economic and political structure with the dominant White group but — 
subjects them to the denial of important rights and keeps them at a — 


social distance implying inferiority.” 


But Apartheid is to be applied not only to the African but also to — 
the Indian and Coloured communities. When the Nationalists were in — 


power during the Hertzog régime they thought it was dangerous to 
attempt to draw the colour line too exactly, but Dr. Malan has no such 


fears. In South Africa a White person is not a person who is white but — 


one who looks white. There is nothing to prevent a Coloured person 
who looks white from passing as a European while his darker-skinned 
brother is classed as Coloured and suffers all the disabilities of the non- 
European. The Government’s definition of a European is unacceptable. 


In the Mixed Marriages Act, which is intended to prevent the marriage ! 
between a European and a non-European, a European is defined as one 


who is ‘‘ in appearance obviously what he professes to be, or is able 


to show, in the case of a party professing to be a European, that he ~ 


habitually consorts with Europeans as a European.”’ The definition for 
the Population Registration Bill is even more vague ; there a White 
person is one “‘ who is generally accepted as a White person.”” Accord- 
ing to these definitions there is nothing to prevent a man of coloured 
blood who looks white, and whose coloured relations keep in the back- 
ground, from becoming a Member of Parliament or even Prime Minister, 
nor is there anything to prevent an extreme Nationalist from marrying 
a Coloured woman who looks white, although their children may show 
all the signs of colour. This vague definition of a European is no ac- 
cident. It is well-known that a large proportion of the Europeans in 
South Africa, including some who rigidly enforce the colour bar, have 
coloured blood. What Olive Schreiner said fifty years ago is even more 
to the point to-day. “If people with one-fourth or one-tenth of dark 
blood can say they will not have a man of half-dark or half-light blood 
sitting beside them in Parliament, why have not we who have pure 
European descent the right to say, ‘ We will not sit with you! You are 
not of pure European descent.’ ” 

The only well-known work on miscegenation is a pamphlet by George 
Findlay, who gives a biological analysis of race mixture and concludes 
that among the 1,900,000 described as Europeans in the 1935 census 
there were 500,000 who had a percentage of coloured blood. According 
to the Afrikaner scientist, the late Dr. Louis Leiopoldt, so much race 
mixture has already taken place that it is too late to try to draw a rigid 
colour line. As Sarah Gertrude Millin says: “South Africa classes 
with the White any person who can conceivably pass as white. If a 
person suspected of colour but not obviously dark can pay his way in 
_ the coinage of success he may enter anywhere ; he is not rejected socially 
or even matrimonially.”” The educated non-European knows all this 
and he says: “ If it isa crime to have coloured blood let us be sure there 
is none in the veins of those who enforce the colour bar. Are we not 
logical in asking that the Cabinet of a Government that passes Colour 
Bar Laws should prove to us by a scientific test that they are 100 per 
cent. white ?” 


During the war years an industrial revolution took place in South 
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Africa and the Union became a modern industrial State with a con- 
" sequent movement of population from the country to the towns. The 
Africans became industrialised and, as a result, there was a breaking 
down of the old tribal traditions and cultures. Before the rapid develop- 
ment of secondary industries the Native problem had been a rural 
problem and the Native reserves had been the focus of attention. The 
1946 census showed that 60 per cent. of the Natives were dependent 
on their wage earnings and were urbanised. The mines house and feed 
their Natives, but the new industries do not, as arule, provide housing, 
and the shortage of Native housing is estimated at 400,000 dwellings. 
The result has been that outside Durban, Cape Town and Johannes- 
burg have developed slums which are among the worst in the world. 
Field-Marshal Smuts accepted the new situation and said it was 
impossible to apply the old policy of Segregation and explained Trustee- 
ship as the new approach to the Native problem ; he stressed the funda- 
mental aspect of Trusteeship as the responsibility which the trustee has 
towards his ward. The Natives were not very enthusiastic about his 
policy because it made no provision for the time when the ward would 
grow up. However, before the United Party were turned out of office 
they made a real effort to improve the lot of the Africans and to provide 
them with social services. They did not do nearly enough but what they 
did showed a new spirit in Native policy. The policy of Trusteeship 
was never clearly defined, but the late J. H. Hofmeyr, who led the Lib- 
- eral Wing of the United Party, said that our chief aim should be to give 
the Native every opportunity to develop his capabilities. He felt that 
there was no future for South Africa “‘ save on the basis of a generous 
respect for the dignity of all men, an unwearying activity towards the 
removal of inequalities of opportunity, and an open-hearted readiness 
to concede to others what we regard the Fatherhood of God as meaning 
for ourselves.’’ Mrs. Ballinger took a similar view when she said that 
there is no security for European civilisation in South Africa, either as 
a standard of living or as a standard of-culture, except in a widening 
_ of African and general non-European freedom and the encouragement 
of non-European progress. ESTHER ROBERTS. 
Durban. 


THE LOCUST MENACE. 


HE destruction of crops by locusts has provided the world 

with a major problem from the earliest tillers of the soil down 
to the agricultural experts of the twentieth century. For pre- 
historic man, wresting a precarious livelihood from a clearing in the 
forest, a locust plague was a precursor of famine, disease and perhaps 
annihilation. The prospect is equally alarming for the post-war world, 
engaged in the development of vast new territories to solve an inter- 
national food crisis. Total war against the depredations of these pests 
is the order of the day. Because of our familiarity with the Biblical 
reference to the eighth plague of Egypt, there is a tendency to regard 
the locust menace as confined to the Middle East. But to-day not one 
of the five continents is immune from attack. The very activities of 
man to convert forest or swamp into productive agricultural ground 
are counteracted by the rapidity with which the locusts seize possession 
for purposes of breeding. It has been estimated that over eighty 
countries are now subject to permanent infestation or periodic invasion. 
In 1947 even southern Britain was subjected to a minor onslaught. A 
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wall painting of a locust in an Egyptian tomb of the twelfth dynasty 
(about 2,400 B.C.) provides us with the earliest known record of their 


existence. But their prevalence in the ancient world is proved by the — 
abundant references in Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek and Chinese docu- 


ments. The Old Testament book of Joel contains a wonderfully vivid 


and accurate description of a locust invasion. Roman writers record | 


the sufferings of the Roman Colonies of Cyrenaica and Numidia in 
North Africa, where in 125 B.c. locusts were responsible for the deaths 
from famine of no fewer than 800,000 people. Early Spanish writings 
describe locust ravages as far afield as the Philippines. The tragic 
story continues down to more recent times, when in 1930 crops were 
destroyed in Morocco to the value of nearly a million pounds. 

A locust is a species of grasshopper, generally larger in size and of 
gregarious habits. The females lay their eggs in the ground in groups 
of from 30 to 100 eggs. These hatch out after several months or weeks, 
according to climatic conditions, into “‘ hoppers’ who move about in 
bands, often covering large areas and quite unperturbed by obstacles. 
A nineteenth-century traveller in Palestine paints a terrifying picture 
of such an attack. ‘‘ Their number was astounding ; the whole face of 
the mountain was black with them. On they came like a living deluge. 


We dug trenches, and kindled fires, and beat, and burned to death 7 


‘heaps upon heaps’ but the effort was utterly useless. Wave after 
wave rolled up the mountain side, and poured over rocks, walls, ditches 
and hedges—those behind covering up and bridging over the masses 
already killed.”” He goes on to point out the truth of Joel’s statement : 
“ The land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a 
desolate wilderness.” Eventually the “ hoppers ” grow wings and take 
to the air in swarms which have been known to measure as much as 
60 miles by 3 miles and to contain as many as a million million locusts. 
The distances which they cover are enormous. It is on record that in 
1693 swarms crossed from the Danube Delta to Wales, a distance of 
some 1,600 miles. Desert locusts have been observed in mid-Atlantic, 
about 1,500 miles from their base. Rain and wind storms usually 
break up these swarms, sometimes with dire results, as in Johannes- 
burg in 1924, when locusts broke down telephone wires, stopped the 
railway service by making the lines impassable, and caused trams to 
run backwards downhill through their crushed bodies rendering the 
metals too slippery for the brakes to act. 

The locust, which as the Biblical account reads “‘ ate every herb of 
the land and all the fruit of the trees,” has itself at times graced even 
the table of kings. In ancient Assyria a bas-relief of the seventh 
century B.c. shows that locusts were served at the table of Asshur- 
banipal. They were part of John the Baptist’s staple diet and are still 
eaten by Bedouins in Arabia, though not apparently by choice. A few 
years ago the Philippine Department of Agriculture issued a directive 
containing thirty-three various methods of preparing locusts for table, 
helped out by more palatable items such as eggs, bananas, lemons and 
pineapples. Their corpses serve a more practical purpose as fertilisers 
and cattle food. There are many possible methods of locust destruction, 
some of which date back to very early days. In ancient China the eggs 
were destroyed by digging them into the ground. Pliny describes 
Roman tactics in their North African colonies, where the “‘ hoppers” 
were beaten with branches and driven into trenches. These methods 
are still employed to-day, although they are only partially effective and 
involve the use of manpower on an enormous and wasteful scale. In 
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some countries, Argentina, for example, metal barriers are constructed 
to bar the advance of ‘‘ hopper ” bands and divert them to their doom 
in pits and trenches. Magic charms have been considered in all ages 
a potent weapon, and in Persia prayers from the Koran are hung from 
poles amongst the crops to act as religious “ scarecrows.” 

Amongst the many modern methods of dealing with the problem 
are flame-throwers, poison gases, bacterial diseases, steam rollers, 
balloon barrages, smoke screens, artillery and all the paraphernalia of 
twentieth-century offensive weapons. Against an aerial invasion of 
locusts aircraft are used to deal death by the spraying of insecticides. 
More recently the scientific use of chemicals and especially of poisons 
has become the most effective weapon of locust control. It has long been 
recognised that in locust, as in human, warfare one of the essential 
military axioms is to destroy the enemy in his base before he has been 
able to deploy his forces. Thanks to the pioneer work of a great ento- 
mologist, Dr. Uvarov, the habits of the locust and especially his be- 
haviour during the tranquil years have opened up an avenue for a more 
effective, if not a permanent, solution to the problem. 

It has been discovered that when locusts are not in swarms 
they change their appearance and their habits. Solitary locusts 
behave like typical grasshoppers and show no desire for companion- 
ship. But if the solitary locusts become congregated, due, for 
instance, to their desire for a damp environment during a drought, 
_ they are liable to develop gregarious tendencies and take to flight. 
Accordingly the policy has been to isolate these “outbreak areas” 
and by regular patrolling prevent the swarms from assembling. The 
most common method of destruction to-day is by preparing a bait 
of poisoned bran which is then scattered among the locusts and pre- 
ferred by them to their normal food supply. Arsenical poisons which 
were originally employed have now given place to a poison which can 
_be used with complete safety in grazing areas. At long last a method 
has been put into operation which is technically simple and effective. 
An added attraction is its cheapness : five pounds of bait is sufficient 
to kill an acre of “‘ hoppers.” 

It is political rather than technical considerations which have 
prevented and still prevent locust control from being more effective. 
Locusts employ tactics which for two reasons militate strongly in favour 
of their survival. In the first place their invasions contain the element 
of surprise. Their visitations are neither annual nor periodic. A 
country may be free from attack for several years only to suffer severe 
outbreaks over a period of five to ten years. During the onslaught every 
nerve is strained and every resource marshalled to organise the country’s 
defence. But when the danger has receded a sense of complacency 
settles on the authorities and even an unwarranted optimism that the 
threat may never recur. In the past it has proved very difficult to 
persuade certain governments that prevention is not only better but 
is the only possible cure for the locust menace. Secondly, locusts are 
no respecters of political boundaries. A swarm may gather, for instance, 
in India and fly to Persia and the Arabian Peninsula, while its offspring 
may carry on the flight to the African continent. It is useless for the 
countries under fire to pursue, as they have in the past, an isolationist 
policy and merely adopt temporary measures to meet the immediate 
threat. For here we have an international problem demanding an 
_ urgent solution and the willing co-operation of all the States in the 
affected areas. In the main this is now forthcoming. Yet as recently 
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as the summer of 1949 anti-locust operations in the Middle East were _ 


seriously handicapped by the refusal of the Imam of Yemen to allow | 


members of the expedition to enter his kingdom. 

An abortive attempt to combat the menace on the international level 
was made in Rome in 1920, when eighteen States in various parts of the 
world signed a convention pledging full co-operation. But it was left 
for the British Government to take the initiative and establish a research 
unit to conduct both defensive and offensive operations. This organi- 
sation was founded in 1929 following a serious outbreak of the desert 


locust in 1928. British enterprise was recognised by the First Interna- | 


tional Locust Conference at Rome in 1930, which requested the British 
centre to act as an international clearing house for world-wide locust 


research. This Anti-Locust Research Centre, which is housed in the | 


Natural History Museum in London, has been the main inspiration for 
all subsequent developments in locust control. Thus during the second 
world war there was a severe outbreak of the desert locust which 


threatened disaster to the food crops in an area which was vitally | 


important to the war effort. Using the local reports telegraphed from 
various centres to London, the Anti-Locust Research Centre was able 


to forecast the probable trend of the attack and warn the areas con- | 


cerned. 


From 1930 onwards international co-operation was able to plan 


systematic campaigns against the locust. No fewer than five Inter- 
national Locust Conferences were held between 1930 and 1938. The 
fifth, held at Brussels in 1938, recommended the establishment of an 
international organisation to co-ordinate all activities in stamping out 
the menace. Although the war prevented the setting up of such a body, 
it offered more favourable opportunities than in pre-war days for co- 
operative effort. The necessity for maintaining an adequate food 
supply provided the incentive, and the unique concentration of man- 
power and transport in the affected areas, the Middle East and East 
Africa, provided the means. It is a just comment on this minor cam- 
paign, of which the full story has yet to be told, that it was indis- 
pensable to the winning of the war. Britain inevitably took the lead 
but received wholehearted assistance from personnel of many nations, 
Egyptians, Americans, Indians and Sudanese in particular, as well as 
the backing of their Governments. 

The centre of operations was the Arabian Peninsula, which is one of 
the most important locust-producing areas in the world. It was 
fortunate that King Ibn Saud, whose territory covers the greater part 
of the peninsula, gave his active support throughout. During the 
winter of 1943-4 a number of missions, equipped with more than 350 
vehicles and nearly 1,000 men, were sent to various parts, including 
areas which had not been traversed previously by Europeans. The 
result was as impressive to the peoples of the Middle East as it was 
conducive to the war effort. For the first time in history a locust 
invasion failed to bring devastation and famine to their homelands. 
The success of international co-operation during the war augurs well 
for the future, although difficulties are bound to arise where the locust 
invasions infringe the sovereignty of a number of States. Co-operative 
measures against the Red Locust, for instance, whose habitat is mainly 
Africa south of the equator, have been assisted by the willingness of 
Britain and Belgium, whose territories are chiefly involved, to come to 
an agreement. An Anglo-Belgian control service was set up in I94I 
while in 1949 a further stage was reached when a Convention was held 
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in London at which the Governments of Great Britain, Belgium, South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia agreed to the formation of an Inter- 
national Council for the Control of the Red Locust with its head- 
quarters at Abercorn in Northern Rhodesia. A permanent solution 
can only come with the co-ordination of such regional councils into one 
international body to combat a menace which knows no boundaries. 
Nor should the question of expense be any deterrent when it is realised 
that the ravages of the locusts have cost mankind an annual average of 
fifteen million pounds in money alone and untold misery, suffering and 
loss of life. As Dr. Uvarov has pointed out, it is now for the adminis- 
trators and politicians to make full use of the knowledge provided 
by the scientists so that this age-old problem may be permanently 
solved for the benefit of humanity. 
MICHAEL PERRETT. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE TO-DAY. 


LTHOUGH the British Civil Service is regarded in other 
JAeoatties as a model of its kind, it comes in for a good deal 

of criticism and adverse comment at home. At first sight this 
would seem to indicate that the British people do not appreciate the 
virtues of their system, which has been envied and aspired to all over 
the world ; but, as the direct yet wholly non-political instrument of the 
home policy of the Government of the day, the Civil Service is usually 
the whipping-bey of public opinion. As State control of various aspects 
of private life increases and social services expand on a nation-wide 
scale, it is inevitable that the growing intervention of Government’ 
bureaucracy in the daily lives of the whole population should be ac- 
companied by much criticism of the instrument itself. This being so, 
it is sometimes difficult to obtain a true picture of the present system 
and how it has developed, for much comment is misinformed or only 
partly informed. As one who not long ago left a permanent Civil 
Service post to pursue a writing career, I am in the rare and fortunate 
position of being able to present a balanced survey of the present “ set- 
up’”’ and how it is encountering the changing conditions of to-day, 
by combining personal knowledge with an objective approach. So few 
of the chroniclers or the critics of the Civil Service have had the ad- 
vantage of the inside view; for true to the admirable traditions of 
integrity, impartiality and silence on tendentious matters of public 
concern, the experienced civil servant’s viewpoint is but seldom heard 
in the open. 

The historical development of our Civil Service makes a fascinating 
and profitable study for anyone interested in social affairs over the last 
three centuries. Thanks to the high public spirit of outstanding figures 
like Samuel Pepys, the diarist, who fought the abuses and neglects 
prevalent in their day, the present institution grew slowly and often 
painfully out of the wholly corrupt and graft-ridden cliques which 
formed the public service prior to the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Civil servants are officially described as “ those servants of the Crown, 
other than holders of political or judicial offices, who are employed 
in a civil capacity, and whose remuneration is paid wholly and directly 
out of monies voted by Parliament.” But in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries the public finances were in a poor state and Parliament 
often failed to vote sufficient money for the Service. Officers were ap- 
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pointed solely by patronage, and these conditions, coupled with the gen- 
eral public indifference to, and ignorance of, the affairs of government, 
gave rise to the era of personal nepotism, apathetic inefficiency, 
favouritism, bribery and internal corruption. Paid public offices were 
often not even performed in person. 
Such were the characteristic features of the Civil Service before its 


complete transformation in the nineteenth century. But from 1800 to © 


1850, although there was some improvement in the financial administra- 


tion of government, in the main the Service remained as it had always 
been, a body of gentlemen appointed by patronage who vaguely and — 
spasmodically supervised the drudgery performed by a mass of ill-paid _ 


clerks, copyists and messengers. Life in the Civil Service at that time 


is admirably portrayed by Anthony Trollope in the early pages of his d 


Autobiography. Then in 1853, in view of the growing articulate criticism 
of conditions in the public service, the Government set up an Inquiry 
into conditions and methods of recruitment. Published as the North- 
cote-Trevelyan Report, it marked the birth of the new institution, 
although controversy over the proposed improvements raged for some 
time and it was not until 1870 that open competitive examinations for 
the filling of most posts was adopted. From then on further reforms were 


made and the framework of the present organisation set up. Patronage ~ 


ceased to be a feature of political practice, but improvements were slow 
in coming. The introduction of typewriters, the use of shorthand, the 
employment of women, superannuation—all these were adopted 
slowly after much opposition. 

Within the last thirty years the method of open recruitment by 
public examination has thrown open the Civil Service as a career to a 
wide range of the population, although the traditional method of filling 
the highest and only really influential class, the Administrative Class, 
from those holding a university degree still prevails. But the keenly 
competitive system of entry ensures that all posts are filled only by 
candidates reaching a required high standard of education and ability. 
Unfortunately in practice the Service attracts mostly the introvert 
type to whom the advantage of security and the lack of scope for per- 
sonal initiative and distinction appeal. Such officers are not always the 
best type for dealing with other people as their duties often require. 
In this connection, too, it is interesting to note that post-war discontent 
and disorganisation have considerably if temporarily lessened the com- 
petition for Civil Service posts, normally so strong. 

There are over thirty separate Departments in the Home Civil Service, 
some of them, like the County Court Offices, the Ordance Survey, the 
Department of Scientific Research or the Cabinet offices, being seldom 
in the public eye. Most of these Departments have their headquarters 
in London and branches in various provincial centres, but there is a 
large-scale move at present towards decentralisation, based primarily 
on the experience of wartime evacuation. There is also some scope 
overseas in Departments like the three Defence Ministries and the Col- 
onial and Foreign Offices, even outside the Diplomatic Corps. 

The Civil Service falls broadly into five main categories. At the top 
there is the very small but highly important Administrative Class. 
This forms the controlling body for the whole organisation, and from 
its ranks the permanent non-political heads of Departments are drawn. 
Next is the Executive Class, which is recruited mostly from young 
people of high educational qualifications who leave the grammar 
schools at the age of eighteen or nineteen. This corresponds roughly 
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to the executive grade in commerce, and Executive Officers deal with 
important matters covered by regulations as well as supervising the 
more routine work of the next lower grade, the Clerical Class. This has 
been rightly described as the backbone of the Service, and its members, 
who come at the age of sixteen or seventeen from the senior forms of 
secondary or grammar schools, perform all the routine work of every 
Government office, the stereotyped correspondence, form-filling, record- 
and account-keeping and the compilation of statistics. Promotion from 
this grade into the Executive Class is possible, if occasional, but promo- 
tion from the Executive into the Administrative Class is very rare and 
almost negligible. The Typing Grades work with the Clerical Officers, 
but under them are the Minor and Manipulative Grades, comprising 
unskilled non-clerical jobs, mostly in the Post Office. Lastly, there is 
the increasingly important Scientific and Professional Class, whose 
members are qualified engineers, scientists, surveyors, architects, 
accountants, barristers and so on. This class is filled more by selection 
than by open competition which accounts for the majority of the en- 
trants to the other four grades. 

The task of the Civil Service is to administer the will of the elected 
Government. All major issues of policy are settled by the political 
_ head of each Department. To perform this function adequately and 
impartially the Service has to be strictly non-political in character and 
the individual officer has officially to have no political sympathies. 
He owes allegiance to the Crown and serves his departmental head 
irrespective of the party in power. A politicised Civil Service, such as is 
often found in other countries, is the very antithesis of the British 
system. The customary security of tenure which the permanent 
officer holds helps to preserve this impartiality and impersonal loyalty, 
although it may have unfavourable results as well, such as an apathetic 
approach to urgent problems and a hatred of change or swiftly made 
decisions. 

But this very administration of government regardless of party 
politics also lays the whole organisation open to a very close measure 
of parliamentary control. In theory this is an excellent democratic 
idea ; the individual M.P. can inquire into the smallest detail of the 
work of the most obscure office, and he frequently does so. The position 
has been well likened to a hypothetical commercial concern whose 
activities are permanently answerable to a body of over 600 active share- 
_ holders in almost daily session and empowered to probe closely into 
every aspect of the business, affecting, as it does, every person in the 
land. Few business firms would run smoothly under such control. 
The origin of this system lies in the sincere attempt to keep an honest 
check on the expenditure of public funds which marked the formation 
of the well-constituted Civil Service. Many of the original regulations 
and restrictions to this end have outgrown their usefulness, but both 
they and the characteristic attitude of control, detailed record-keeping 
and study of precedent to which it gave rise are still with us. In practice, 
then, the constitution of the Service designed for nineteenth-century 

conditions proves cumbersome to-day. 
The truth is, of course, that the Civil Service has always retained 
its nineteenth-century character. It still brings to modern problems 
the outlook of a more spacious and less hurried age when State control 
of most aspects of everyday life—henceforth “ from cradle to grave ”’ 
—were undreamed of. Circumstances, even those of two world conflicts, 
have not altered this to any real extent. Precedent is still studied 
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because it is regarded as complete justification for any action taken, 
regardless of whether conditions may have changed. And micro-_ 
scopic record-keeping makes easy the briefing of Ministers, who have — 
to rely implicitly on their senior staffs for information and guidance. 1 
Technical posts have become equally important with administrative _ 


ones and nowadays the civil servant no longer merely controls and 


regulates: he often has to restrict for the common good, but also 
he has to plan, encourage various forms of activity, enlighten the — 
country on what is being done, and lead in many ways. He has come | 
into close and constant touch with the public and will do so more than | 


ever as the social security schemes expand, and only now is he learning 


to keep “‘ the common touch.” All these things are inevitably proving | 
difficult for an organisation founded so firmly in the past, but adapt - 


itself to the insistent thrust of the new constructive tasks of to-day it 


must and will if it is to survive as an incomparable instrument of | 
democracy. There are signs that recent successive Governments have 


been alive to this need, but change has always come about slowly 


and probably always will, Perhaps in that very fault lie the virtues © 


of impeccable integrity and public service based on a firm, unchanging 
foundation of which we can continue to be proud. 
DAVID GUNSTON. 


LADY ANNE BARNARD. 


introduced Johnson to the Lady Eglintoun. Boswell’s portrait | 


“T introaticea the close of their tour in the Hebrides Boswell | 
of her is a most deservedly flattering one. Her ladyship took to | 


the doctor at once and, as Boswell records, “‘ adopted’ him. It was a 
case of a sincere mutual attraction. On their leaving her hospitable 


house Lady Eglintoun, addressing Johnson, said: “‘My dear son, | 
farewell!” Later on at another house, Boswell, recalling this meeting, | 
rather clumsily caused the doctor some uneasiness which he thought | 
ought to be corrected. Johnson said, ‘‘ You would make me ‘her | 


natural son.’’’ A young lady of quality who was present very hand- 
somely said, ‘‘ Might not the son have justified the fault?” An 


indication here, surely, of a very matured mind. “ My friend,” says | 


Boswell, ‘‘ was much flattered by this compliment.” 


“ The young lady of quality ’’ was Lady Anne Lindsay, who later | 


became Lady Anne Barnard. Eldest daughter (one of a family of eleven 
children) of the fifth Earl of Crawford, she was born on December 12th, 
1750. A biographer says that “a bond of vibrant tenderness existed 
between the earl and his little daughter,...she had a place in her 
father’s heart which was never to be usurped.’’ The family was brought 
up very severely by the countess, a most practical woman. Anne spent 
quite a large amount of time with the earl in his library, to her great 


enjoyment and future advantage. The girls were frequently sent on | 


visits to their grandmother, Lady Dalrymple, who lived in Edinburgh. 
Here Lady Anne met learned men like Adam Smith, David Hume and 
others, listening to their conversation with the greatest interest. On 


the death of Earl Crawford the countess took a house in Edinburgh, | 


where Anne by this time had a number of friends, amongst whom was 
Henry Dundas. Eventually she was allowed to join her sister Margaret 
in London, where she bought a house in Berkeley Square. Here they 
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drew around them a coterie of most distinguished people, such as 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Horace Walpole, Sheridan, Windham and 
Lord North. 

The fascination of both sisters attracted these men, and the two 

women were most popular. They went to Bath and here met Gains- 
borough. Another notable friendship Anne made was with the Prince 
Regent and Mrs. Fitzherbert. To the former she was always Sister 
Anne, With Mrs. Fitzherbert Lady Anne went to Paris, where they were 
during the French Revolution. The prince’s friendship lasted for years 
with beneficial results to both. He found in her a trusted confidante 
and she a useful help. There is something most appealing in the 
intimate approach to this friendship of the Regent with Anne. It was 
an attraction of the purest kind between a man and woman. Yet Lady 
Anne, in a letter to her nephew, Andrew Barnard, most shrewdly 
remarks on the conduct of the Regent and his circle, saying “ the harm 
that period has done to the lowest orders of society is incalculable by 
placing the highest ranks in a worthless point of view.’’ The Dictionary 
of National Biography says “she had the dubious honour of winning 
the lifelong attachment of the Prince Regent.” 
_ After her father there were three men who imperceptibly made an 
impression on her life : Windham, with whom she was madly in love 
and would have married ; Henry Dundas—later Lord Melville—who 
wanted to marry her, but who was put on one side on the chance of her 
securing Windham ; and Andrew Barnard, twelve years her junior, an 
eventually successful suitor. He made a thoroughly good and faithful 
husband in the happiest of unions. Andrew Barnard was the son of 
Dr. Barnard, Bishop of Limerick. The bishop thought his son very 
ill-advised to propose to Anne, and even apologised to her for Andrew’s 
temerity. When, however, the latter had successfully carried his suit the 
bishop behaved handsomely in the matter of finance. Soon after his 
marriage Barnard was offered the appointment of Colonial Secretary 
to the Earl of Macartney, who was taking up the governorship of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The offer was made by Henry Dundas, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who probably wanted to show his 
affection for his ‘‘ lamb ”’ as he called Anne. 

Lady Anne’s claim on our attention is twofold. For not only had she 
won a leading position in the brilliant social, political and artistic circles 
of the Georgian era, but in agreeing to accompany her husband to 
South Africa she thus became an early woman settler in the Colonies. 
Her help, encouragement and guidance was of the utmost value to 
Barnard while he carried on a difficult and thankless task. The cleavage 
with the old country and home ties was severe, yet she treated it as a 
great adventure. They both admired and liked the Earl of Macartney, 
and the task set them was carried out with great success. Unfortunately 
the earl, owing to bad health, had within a short time to return to 
England, and his successors were less easy to get on with. As so often 
happens in these outposts of Empire there are always people ready to 
spread abroad ill-informed, malicious and petty gossip and scandal. In 
her letters to Lord Macartney there are frequent references to annoy- 
ances of this kind which they both had to weather. Lord Macartney 
was an able and experienced diplomat. He was therefore able while 
governor to control these unpleasant situations. When he left to come 
home the position was made most difficult for Barnard, an upright State 
servant who would not descend to any sort of irregularity. He and his 
wife therefore became known as the impeccables who would not help 
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those who made use of dishonesty or chicanery in the scramble for power 
or position. 

Both Anne and Andrew kept Lord Macartney well informed of the 
happenings at the Cape. There is a freshness, charm and sincerity about 
her letters to the earl which makes them comparable to those of Mme 
de Sévigné to her daughter and son. There is the same conversational 
air about them which surely is the acme of letter-writing. They are 
complete revelations of her character, that of a downright good woman 
with a lovely and lively sense of humour. They also indicate her ability 
to be tactful and sensible in difficult situations. In a letter to the earl 
soon after he left for home Lady Anne had this to say on marriage: “ I 
think the beginning of marriage should be as like the end as possible, 
that the vile word diminution may never have reason to start across the 
fancy.” She draws attention to the difficult position Barnard occupied 
under Dundas by saying, “‘ Mr. Barnard and he upon the whole go on 
perfectly well, because Mr. Barnard is anxious to do so and on his 
guard.” Later on Lady Anne says that her sister (Lady Margaret, living 
in England) ‘‘ had asked Dundas’s wife if he was satisfied with the way 
Barnard was carrying out his duties, and she said, ‘ very well, but that 
he gave me [Lady Anne] so much undue credit ... that it vexes more ~ 
than it pleases me... .’ Certainly there never was,” continues Lady ~ 
Anne, “a poor woman who interfered less with things out of her sphere’ 
than I do or one more convinced that her husband is competent to 
think and act for himself without her advice.”’ 

Lady Anne next turns her attention to the new governor, Sir George 
Yonge, who after a short interregnum was sent out as a successor to 
Lord Macartney. His total unfitness for the task is indicated in Lady 
Anne’s letters home. ‘‘ The Cape world was not a little astonished at the 
appointment of Sir George—a successor to you was looked for from a 
very different class of ability to that in which the world had been 
accustomed to rank Sir George.... Apart from that want of respect 
which want of ability creates, it is rather a loss that the embarrassed 
state of Sir George’s affairs is so generally known here.... As to 
hauteur, as yet he is gracious from the infinite gratification he must feel 
in seeing himself the sovereign of a large country instead of a poor 
individual, with a levee of duns instead of a levee of smiling courtiers— 
but as to intellect, as to that happy power of appreciating at once what 
is ‘ wisest, best to be done,’ I fear we must not entertain a hope of 
finding any.” 

To indicate the new governor’s attitude of laissez-faire towards his 
duties Lady Anne writes: “Can you, my Lord, conceive it possible 
that a person sent out here as governor should have been in the Colony 
nearly two months without having ever read a single proclamation, or 
looked into any book that could inform him of the manner in which the 
business of the Colony had been conducted by his predecessor ? but so 
it is.” Ina later letter Lady Anne owns to being unhappy over the state 
of affairs under the new régime. ‘“‘ To say the truth the last two months 
have been difficult and agitating ones, for, added to the vexations 
from the out-of-doors people, it has cost me much influence exerted 
over my dear Barnard to keep him from getting too angry on some 
occasions and dispirited on others.” 

Through all this trouble caused by the governor’s ill-advised conduct 
and the internal dissensions and chicanery amongst his staff Lady 
Anne in her correspondence retains her buoyancy of outlook and 
complete confidence and faith in her Andrew. Both of them had looked 
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forward to leave of absence and a visit to England. But evidently it 
was thought more prudent for Andrew to stay on duty at the Cape. 
“ The various motives,” says Lady Anne, “ which have influenced him 
- to postpone his departure from this Colony for some time, his own last 
letter probably detailed at length. ... I enjoy with triumphant gladness 
your having it in your power to say to my dear Mr. Dundas, ‘ You see 
I knew my man—Mr. Barnard is not coming home yet, circumstances 
existing there... which were unknown at home when the leave was 
granted.’ ’’ She continues: ‘‘ The present governor and he go on 
smoothly ... but while he fails daily in consulting with Mr. Barnard 
on points where under your wisdom he has certainly gained an experi- 
ence which Sir George has not, it is evidently from no want of respect 
either of his judgment or his principles but from an awe of both which 
tempts him (Sir George) like a boarding-school girl to do the thing he is 
resolved to do without asking advice.” Observing an extravagant 
spending Lady Anne shrewdly continues : “‘ Perhaps in the government 
of such a country as this it is not a very great object whether Madame 
la Publique has eight or ten thousand a year spent needlessly of her 
cash, provided no quarrels take place between the governor and the 
inhabitants. She (Mme la Publique), like other common and pubiick 
ladys have that laid out on her back which should be in her pocket.”’ 
Then is detailed a very amusing incident which paints Sir George in 
_ his true colours. ‘“ The fiscal, who you know to be a good subject and 
an honest man, wishing along with others of the Dutch to send an 
address to His Majesty on his happy escape (the attempt on the life 
of George III) . . . the idea was highly approved of by Sir George. .. . 
His Excellency sent his aide-de-camp with a sketch to the fiscal of the 
sort of address this ought to be. The first page went all smooth and 
proper, the next, too, was panegyrick, only on Sir George and the 
greatest thankfulness expressed to His Majesty for having sent the 
people of this Colony a governor so wise, so upright, so judicious... . 
The fiscal was disconcerted. ‘ What can I do ?’ said he, ‘ this is not 
an address to His Majesty, but a love letter in praise of the governor— 
I should be ashamed to send it.’ ’’ But Nemesis was on the way, and 
in February of the same year we find Lady Anne writing : “‘ But let 
me now hurry on to our great event ...a governor changed! Oh 
goodie gracious ! as I used to say in the nursery. My dear Lord, it is 
untold not to be guessed at, the good this strong decisive step will do.”’ 
_ This referred to the recall of Sir George Yonge and the appointment of 
General Dundas once again as acting governor. 
Late in 1801, as a result of the preliminaries to the Peace of Amiens, 
the Cape was given back to the Dutch. Andrew Barnard therefore 
decided to remain at his post until the changeover had taken place. 
- But he persuaded his wife to return to England without him, and she 
arrived home in the spring of 1802. In her last letter to Lord Macartney — 
from the Cape, written in December 1801, Lady Anne reveals an 
unsolicited tribute to herself and husband by the new régime. “ There 
are glad people amongst the Dutch,” she says, “ but there are very 
‘sorry ones too. I know that all partys have expressed themselves so 
very kindly to Mr. Barnard and to me, that I shall not soon forget it.” 
Late in 1802, the Dutch having taken possession of the Cape, Andrew 
Barnard left there and sailed home to join his wife. In 1806 the Cape 
was retaken by England and Lord Caledon was appointed governor. He 
asked Barnard to accompany him as secretary, but Andrew was 
reluctant to accept. Lady Anne had appealed to Windham, who was 
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at the time Secretary for War and Colonies, to find a post for her hus- 
band at home. This Windham declined to do and said, “ Barnard 
might take the appointment or leave it.’’ In view of Windham’s 
earlier relations with Lady Anne this was most unkind to say the 
least. So Andrew agreed to go out with Lord Caledon for six months, 
leaving his wife at home. Before he went Lady Anne had his portrait 
painted by Lawrence. Barnard became ill on the voyage out and was 
laid low again on arriving at the Cape. He died on a journey up-country 
with the governor, October 27th, 1807. 

Writing to the Regent on the death of her husband, Lady Anne 
begged him to accept an engraving of Barnard’s portrait with these 
words, ‘“‘ When you look at the print, Sir, as I hope you will do with 
regard for his sake, bestow a thought of pity and kindness on her who 
ever has been and must remain—Your Royal Highness’s most faithful 
and affectionate servant, A. B.’”’ The prince in reply wrote, “ My dear 
Old Friend ... to tell you how much and how highly I value your 
present, and what (if it be possible) is much more, the affectionate 
remembrance you have shown me in this instance and the manner in 
which you have done it is that which I not only can never express but 
can never forget.”” This surely is the sincere expression of the feelings 
of a gentleman of high breeding. It is also and more to the purpose a ~ 
rare glimpse of the lesser-known side to the Regent’s character. Any 
reference to Lady Anne must not omit mention of her pathetic poem 
“ Auld Robin Grey,” which brought her fame and the friendship of 
Sir Walter Scott. She was also an artist of no mean ability. Grief- 
stricken though she was Lady Anne met her widowhood with undaunted 
courage. Having a nice sense of humour and aptitude she accepted and 
engaged in the social life of the day until her death in 1825. 

W. H. GRAHAM. 


INVERTEBRATES OF SWIFT 
. STREAMS. 


NIMALS are divided by the zoologist into two major groups, 
Ay twee with backbones and those without. The former are the 
most advanced evolutionary and include man. All the verte- 
brates, i.e. animals with backbones, possess four limbs. These are often 
greatly modified for various purposes, as in birds, where the fore-limbs 
bear feathers for flying. In fish these limbs are the pectoral and pelvic 
fins. Animals without backbones are called invertebrates. They 
possess no limbs at all or some other number than four. The inverte- 


brates include such diversity of form as the primitive unicellular - | 


Ameba, the earthworm and insects. The swift-flowing stream has not 
the large invertebrate fauna of the stagnant pool. In the latter environ- 
ment, the water being still, animals can live in the muddy deposits at 
the bottom of the pond and are not disturbed by currents. They can 
cling to stones or the surface film of the water like the larve of the gnat, 
or skim across the surface film as does the water-skater. In the 
swift-flowing stream the sandy floor does not possess enough detritus to 
support a large animal population and is being constantly disturbed 
by water currents. The animals that live on or under the stones in a 
swift-flowing stream have developed various mechanisms to prevent 
themselves being washed away by the flow of the water and perhaps 
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dashed to death on other stones. The surface film of the water of a 
stream is being constantly broken and will not support the fauna that 
makes use of it as in the stagnant pool. 

The microscopic life of the stream is very small as compared to that 
of the pond. The very minute, unicellular animals, the Protozoa, prefer 
the mud of ponds and large amounts of decaying vegetation. The bell 
animalcule, Vorticella, however, may be found firmly attached by its 
contractile stalk to the leaves of the American pond-weed or to the 
waving green threads of the water crowfoot. Few people realise that 
sponges are animals and usually regard them as plants that are culti- 
vated on the sea-bed off the eastern boundary of the Mediterranean and 
off the coast of Florida. Should a branch of a tree fall into a stream and 
become lodged there one may find growing upon it a green slimy mass 
resembling a mould. On closer examination with the aid of a lens the 
slimy mass will be found to be covered with countless minute holes and 
is the river sponge, Spongilla fluviatilis. This species is also found on 
the banks of streams, rivers and canals. 

Examining the stones found in a swift-flowing stream one may find 
flat, black objects gliding over them, about one-quarter of an inch in 
length and very slender. These are flat-worms and belong to a zoological 
group termed the Platyhelminthes. Most of the members of this group 
are parasitic, living within the bodies of a large variety of animals, 
including man. Often they give rise to serious disorders such as foot-rot 
in sheep. Some of the flat-worms, grouped together as the Turbellaria, 
are free-living and found in ponds and streams. The commonest of all 
Planarians that inhabit swift-flowing streams is Dendrocelum lacteum, 
which at its maximum size is about 2°5 cm. long and 0°5 cm. wide. It is 
whitish in colour and under the hand lens is seen to have two short 
tentacles at the head region and two small eyes set wide apart. These 
eyes are not true ones, because they do not deal with images but are 
merely light-intensity recorders. Planaria alpina greatly resembles 
Dendrocelum but is smaller and more greyish in colour. In this species 
the eyes are close together and kidney shaped. Polycelis cornuta is 
variable in colour, ranging from brown-grey to black. It has very 
marked tentacles at the anterior end and a large number of eyes. If 
the stream is not too swift flowing one may find underneath stones 
Planaria lugubris, which is grey in colour and has two eyes with white 
patches around them. Looking under the microscope at a drop of water 
from the sandy bottom of a swift-flowing stream one may find a small 
cylindrical creature progressing across the field of vision by contracting 
its body into S-shaped curves. This is one of the Nematoda, or round- 
worms. Most or these animals are either parasitic or marine. A very 
few live in fresh water and little is known about them. 

True worms, or Annelida, as opposed to the flat-worms and round- 
worms, have cylindrical, segmented bodies. To this group of the 
invertebrates belongs the common earthworm. A large number of 
species in this group are marine, and those in freshwater environments 
are usually restricted to the mud of ponds, with the exception of the 
leeches. Hirudinz, or leeches, usually live by sucking the blood of other 
creatures. They are provided with suckers for hanging on to the prey 
and for locomotory purposes. Some leeches are so transparent that by 
holding them against a strong light their internal organs can be seen. 
Generally they have patterns of strips and spots upon their bodies. 
Leeches can be found in freshwater streams moving by undulating 
movements of the body or resisting the current by progressing across 
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stones, using a looper caterpillar method with the anterior and posterior 
suckers. 

Glossosiphonia complanata is a common leech of swift-flowing streams. 
It is about 3 cm. in length when fully extended but spends most of its 
time rolled up in a small ball. On its dark green back it has six longi- 
tudinal rows of cream and brown coloured spots. Feeding on flat- 
worms on the under-surfaces of stones is often found Herpodella octulata. 
This is a very narrow cylindrical leech unlike G. complanata, which is 
broad and flat. At rest H. octuwlata is 3 cm. in length and its brown body 
has black stripes upon it. H. atomaria is also found in the same habitat 
as H. octulata and greatly resembles it, except that the blackish markings 
in this species form a reticulate pattern punctuated by yellowish spots. 
The horse leech, Hemopsis sanguisuga, is common in all freshwater 
habitats of the British Isles. The usual length of this species is 4 cm., 
but specimens may reach 15 cm. It has a wider body than Herpodella 
octulata and is densely spotted with black upon a greenish background. 
The horse leech feeds on earthworms, snails, insect larve and tad- 
poles. Often it is confused with the medical leech, which it greatly 
resembles. The medical leech, so often used in the past by medical men 
for bleeding their patients, was once very common. It then became 
increasingly rare, specimens were imported and in Igro it was thought 
to be extinct in England. About 1930 it was found again in quite large 
numbers in the ponds of the New Forest area. Snails belong to the 
group Mollusca, a group of invertebrate animals whose soft unseg- 
mented bodies are protected by calcareous shells. The Mollusca are 
divided into three groups, the univalves with one part to the shell, the 
bivalves with two parts to the shell, such as in the oyster, and the 
cephalopods with no shells, represented by the octopi and cuttlefishes. 

Of the univalves the common pond snail, Limnea stagnalis, is 
sometimes found in not too swift-flowing streams. It will grow to a 
length of two inches and has a shell composed of six to eight whorls. 
Swift-flowing streams singularly lack members of the univalve Mollusca, 
although ponds possess a vast number of many different species. 
Ancylus fluviatilis, the river limpet, however, is confined to moving 
water. Of the bivalves two species are found in streams, both belonging 
to the genus Unio, and resemble the common pond mussel, but are much 
smaller. Like many other bivalve molluscs these two freshwater species 
produce pearls, but owing to their small size and irregular shape they 
are less valuable than the ones produced by the oyster. The Mollusca 
possess a shell for protection, and the Crustacea have a protective 
exoskeleton of segmented plates. They also possess a large number of 
limbs or appendages for feeding and locomotion. Crustacea include 
crabs, lobsters and shrimps. The investigator of stream fauna cannot 
fail to find small shrimp-like creatures scampering over stones and along 
the bottom of the stream. These are freshwater shrimps, Gammarus, 
and they act as scavengers, feeding on dead organic matter. The 
laterally compressed brown body of the freshwater shrimp is about half 
an inch in length. Present in as many numbers as the freshwater 
shrimp is the common water slater or water louse (Asellus aquaticus). 
Its body is ventrally compressed and it is a close relative of the wood 
louse. A freshwater crustacean which is much larger than the two 
already mentioned, but much rarer, is Astacus, the freshwater crayfish 
found in the swift-flowing streams of limestone regions. 

Insects are the most highly evolved of all invertebrates. They 
colonise the land, they are great rivals of birds in the conquest of the air, 
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they are found in fresh water, but only one species of the Insecta is 
marine. Beetles found in streams are usually much smaller than those 
found in ponds. The small whorligig beetle, Gyrinus, is often seen on 
the surface of fairly slow-flowing streams. The vast majority of 
insects have three distinct phases in their life history. From the egg 
hatches the larva, which undergoes a resting phase, the pupa. Eventu- 
ally the pupa changes into the adult form. Many insects, although 
aerial, lay their eggs in fresh water and the larve live there. The 
minute black larvee of Simulium are often found in very swift streams. 
Caddis fly larve are common in most streams and are easily recog- 
nisable from the cases of small stones and other material they build 
around themselves. Lifting the stones out of a stream one may see 
creatures like small water lice but with two or three tails. These are 
the larve of the stone-flies in the case of the two-tailed ones. The 
three-tailed individuals are the larve of the may-flies. Although the 
pond yields the greatest variety of freshwater invertebrate fauna, the 
stream has a large animal population worth investigation by the ardent 
naturalist. 
MERVvyN D. COLEs. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


STEEL AND SOVEREIGNTY. 


N encouraging feature of the times is the recurrent thought 
Ais is trained upon the obstacle presented to every scheme of 

international security by the persistence of unmodified, armed 
national sovereignty. The new phase in Korea of the alternatingly 
hot and cold war that has been waged by Russia for five years gives an 
additional fillip to that train of thought. It is obvious to clear-thinking 
people that so long as the nations are armed and competent, indepen- 
dently of the others, to defend what they independently judge to be 
their interests, including their security, so long will fear prevent 
harmony, co-operation and mutual trust. There is little doubt in this 
case that a greater fear has driven out a smaller ; that the fear of atomic 
weapons has driven the nations to a more realistic treatment of the 
problem of the mutual fear that lies at the root of international distrust, 
competition and war. Never before, for instance, had the British 
Parliament staged such a debate as that which took place at West- 
minster on November 22nd, 1945, when Mr. Bevin, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Clement Davies alike expressed their belief that something 
had to be done about national sovereignty. The general sense of that 
debate was epitomised in Mr. Eden’s words: “ For the life of me I 
have been unable to see, and am still unable to see, any final solution 
which will make the world safe for atomic power save that we all abate 
our present idea of sovereignty.” 

The Schuman plan of May gth of this present year is in effect a 
further impulse in the same direction ; and the House of Commons 
debate on it that took place on June 27th last illustrated the general 
recognition of that fact. M. Monnet, the French planning expert, who 
was mainly responsible for the details of the plan in its economic 
aspect, has explained those details to the Paris conference ; but even 
he put the chief emphasis on the nature, composition and methods of 
control that were to distinguish the supernational authority to be set 
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up. That authority is the kernel of the plan. M. Schuman, the politi- — 
cal author of the plan, has from the beginning of the adventure stressed _ 
its relationship to the principle of national sovereignty. On June 2oth, — 
when the conference opened in Paris, the opening proceedings consisting _ 
only of an explanation by M. Schuman of what was afoot, he said : “No | 
system such as that to which we look forward has ever been tried in — 
practice. Never have States entrusted or even contemplated the | 
delegation of a fraction of their sovereignty to an independent, super- — 
national organisation.”” The challenge is both direct and clear. It is | 
mainly a question of armaments. If nations entirely on their own | 
judgment and power can go to war peace is impossible because fear is 
thereby given control. The striking feature of the Schuman plan is its _ 
potential subjection of steel and coal—the fount and origin of arma- 
ments—to an international control. 

The problem is one of opportunity. “ Lead us not into temptation ” 
is a most practical petition. Bad temper and greed there will always 
be—in a diminishing degree we may hope—till the end of the world. 
Any couple of sparrows will quarrel in a silly way over a crumb ; but 
they do not hurt each other. In that particular case it is all show and — 
no bite. Human beings, by contrast, endowed with a wider range of © 
inventive brains as well as with free will, are able to make weapons | 
which can hurt on an organised scale. Even the ferocious animals of 
the jungle are confined to single combat, and their motive is mainly 
the immediate need of food. It is the mass organisation of war, waged 
by human beings upon their kind, that constitutes the distinguishing- 
mark ; the problem and the challenge. It is confined to the human 
species because that species is highest in the order of created beings 
and is capable of something better and by the same token of something 
worse than the beasts of the field. Not yet in the history of mankind 
has this problem been solved, although it has been recognised as a 
problem throughout the history of civilisation. Ever since Aristotle 
discussed the nature of sovereignty and power in the Greek “ city- 
State,” the problem of national sovereignty has never ceased to be 
discussed. 

It has consistently been recognised in its essence as the problem of 
extending to the relationship of nations the principle that governs 
family life. The idea of a “ family of nations”’ is as obvious and as 
old as the hills. The decisive power of separate independent sovereign 
and armed States has traditionally been expressed as the Power bellum 
indicere aut pacem imive. The philosophic aspect of the challenge is 
whether it be more profitable by spiritual means to cultivate common 
sense and the will to peace to the end that armaments shall, as it were, 
die a natural death from disuse, or whether the more effective order of 
procedure would be by means of conference to reach a dependable 
international agreement to disarm? In the end it comes to the same 
matter of common sense ; but men being weak experience seems to 
suggest that the best hope is to remove the armaments first, just as the 
best safeguard against a child burning itself by playing with matches 
is to remove the matches from its grasp. It is at this point in the 
argument that the force of the “ family ” analogy clarifies the 
problem. 

In the human family there is an “ authority ” ready-made. In the 
international family the authority needs to be made. The Schuman 
plan puts the emphasis on this “authority.” If once a working inter- 
national body, actually controlling the output and use of steel, could be 
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firmly established, the miracle of the centuries would thereby also be 
accomplished. The shackles of fear would be broken. Once men felt 
that the safeguard was reliable the wheel of peace in the negative sense 
of freedom from war would turn full circle with probably amazing 
promptitude. It would be like the powerful machinery that needs only 
the pressing of a button to set it in motion. The snag both in the League 
of Nations and in the United Nations was that no one had dared press 
the button. Indeed the button was hardly seen. To-day, thirty-one 
years after, it is as clear as it is tragic that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations contained the seed of its own frustration in that one fatal 
sentence of Article 8, which read : ‘‘ The members of the League recog- 
nise that the maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
‘armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety... .’ (My 
italics.) It is as though a ring of men, all afraid of each other and all 
armed with a loaded pistol, recognised that the maintenance of peace 
required them to hold their pistols downwards and behind their backs, 
but loaded and ready for use if.... Elementary sense should have 
suggested that disarmament, not the reduction or suspension of arma- 
ments, would alone serve the purpose. 

The United Nations Charter in its turn missed the point. It provided 
(Articles 42-51) that armaments should be used collectively against an 
aggressor. The Security Council in an emergency “ may take such 
action by air, sea or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security ”’ (Article 42). It is true that 
in the regular working of the Charter there was not likely to arise the 
possibility of such an arrangement being put into practice because, at 
any rate if a Great Power were concerned in an aggression, by the 
provisions of Article 27, the voting machinery gave full effect to the 
competence of untrammelled national sovereignty by the famous 
“ veto.”’ When the Security Council on June 27th last resolved to give 
military help to South Korea the veto was not used by Russia because 
she had now adopted the tactic of not being represented at such 
meetings. On this matter, speaking in the House of Commons debate 
on July 5th, Mr. Attlee observed : “A practice has grown up at the 
United Nations that if a permanent member, present at a meeting, 
chooses to abstain from voting, a resolution of the Security Council 
will be regarded as legally effective and not invalidated by the fact that 
the permanent member had not cast a vote in favour. This practice had 
the support of the U.S.S.R. If a permanent member chooses to refrain 
from exercising a vote or from attending a meeting at all, that member 
must be regarded as having deliberately abstained from voting, and in 
effect the absence of a permanent member has been accepted as not 
invalidating a resolution.” But the only advance, and it proved to be 
no advance at all, made by the Charter over the Covenant was the 
substitution of precise, as distinct from vague and undefined, obligations 
of action by the member States against an aggressor. 

There can be no true advance towards the safeguarding of inter- 
national peace until (x) disarmament becomes an accomplished fact, 
and (2) national sovereignty is merged in an international authority. 
The two postulates are complementary to each other, are parts of the 
same thing. The need for common sense in international affairs is 
_made urgent by the atomic nature of the modern Damocles sword : 
which in sober truth may mean, if it fall, the end of civilisation and a 
state of total chaos throughout the world. That possibility is a powerful - 

stimulant to thought. It does in fact account for the prevailing upsurge 
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of thought about the way to disarm and to debunk national sovereignty. 1 


It is in this point of view that the fate of the Schuman plan and the 
outcome of the war in Korea are likely to be of critical importance. 


THE ROLE oF MUDDLE. 


Human affairs, especially as manifested in international relation- 
ships, have a way of defeating expectation. The reason no doubt is — 
that there is more of mystery and more of God’s unseen influence in | 


them than we are apt to assume or able to appreciate. For instance, 


it is a common experience when danger threatens and seems to grow © 
bigger, that something unforeseen intervenes to avert it or to ward off — 


the worst of its terrors. That sort of experience is responsible for the 
almost proverbial caution against crossing bridges before we come to 
them. At this present time the danger that looms large on the 
horizon is that of a foul tyranny radiating over the world from Moscow : 
a danger that has already passed into an accomplished reality for 
millions of anguished victims in a scope that extends to half the world. 
Yet in a movement so big the tendency, granted that it has no sanction 
in the love of God, is towards disintegration from within. There is the 


established fact of what we call Titoism ; of the flaking-off, as it were, | 


of a deadly bit of Communism from the general body, to the weakening 
of that body. The centralised control and direction of the menace is 
thereby split. 

Who could have expected, when the Communist aggression reached 
the shores of the Adriatic, and thus seemed to have gained a jumping-off 
ground for an attempted control of the Mediterranean and an attempted 
conquest of an important Christian country which happens to contain 
within its boundaries the See of Saint Peter—which happens to be, as 
it were, the very citadel of that Catholic civilisation which it is a prime 
object of Communist strategy to destroy—who could have expected 
that at so critical phase of the struggle the Communist leader inJugo- 
slavia, without abating one tittle of his Communism, would turn upon 
Stalin and disrupt the strategy in its immediate objective? It was 
largely responsible for the switching of Moscow’s main strategy from 
Europe to the Far East. 

There has arisen another unexpected muddle. The general menace 
happens to be compact of materialism and of atheism, concentrating 
upon the destruction of the Christian Church at large. Owing to the 
normal muddle-headedness of the ordinary mortal it happens that a 
certain number of professing and sincere, but muddled and feckless, 
“ Christians ’’ allow themselves to be attracted towards Communism 
on grounds that are non-existent. They imagine that Communism has 
something to do with the Christian concept of charity, which includes 
the sharing of one another’s burdens, when in fact it is the very anti- 
thesis and denial of such charity. The notorious example of such 
muddle is the Dean of Canterbury in the Church of England. It is to 
be doubted with reason whether Mr. Stalin and his co-materialists in 
Moscow feel much sense of gratitude or of welcome to such foreign 
bodies in their campaign. The Dean of Canterbury no doubt strikes 
almost as much dismay and suspicion into the mind of the average 
atheist as he strikes bewilderment into the mind of his fellow Christians. 
But the Dean. of Canterbury being a fact, a living human being, a 
notorious misfit in the province of the Church of England, disowned by 
his own Archbishop and by the general body of Anglican opinion, has 
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yet to be reckoned with. Muddle breeds muddle. It spreads. It is a 
mixture of infectiousness, contagion and spontaneous generation. 

On a recent occasion the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, from a 
motive no doubt of that broad-mindedness, tolerance and wayward 
good humour which are a main characteristic of the British character, 
despite his own profound disagreement and disapproval of his Dean’s 
opinions, thought fit to give a public testimonial to his Dean’s sincerity 
and faithfulness as a “‘Christian”’: the faithfulness forsooth of a 
Christian who espouses an anti-Christian cause! The normal head of a 
normal person begins to swim at such a paradox. The occasion was the 
Lord Mayor’s annual dinner to the clergy given at the Mansion House 
on June 21st last. The Archbishop was responding to the toast of 
‘The Archbishops, Bishops and Clergy of the Church of England at 
Home and Oversea.” With great good humour he confessed that they 
were “‘ an odd body.” For instance, he asked, “‘ What about the Dean 
of Canterbury ?”’ These are the words he used in answer : ““ However 
much we may be opposed to the Dean of Canterbury in his political 
views, he is not anti-Christian. He holds profoundly the same Christian 
Faith that you and I hold.” 

_ Now Mr. Stalin is not as clever as the average human being because 
of the permanent muddle of mind and permanent state of suspicion to 
which he has reduced himself by denying in effect that God gave him 
his brain. What attitude is he to adopt when confronted with the 
spectacle of an apparent supporter of the Communist cause who also 
claims to be a Christian? In the first place the Communist cause does 
not want Christians in its ranks. It wants to wipe out Christians from 
_the earth. It denies God. It is atheist in its ideology. It recognises 
that if it is to succeed in its purpose of establishing a materialist 
tyranny over the earth the Christian Church has first to be liquidated ; 
sunk, buried and forgotten. When therefore a man arises who proclaims 
his espousal of the Communist cause, who happens to be a high dig- 
nitary of the Church of England and, far from resigning his position as 
such, claims in effect to be both a Christian and a Communist, and 
seems to be supported in his claim by his Archbishop, what is Mr. 
Stalin’s bewildered brain to make of it ? Is this another trick on the 
part of perfide Albion ? 

Titoism he knows and understands. Tito is a Communist, a good 
atheist, a tyrant who stands no nonsense ; but withal an upstart, 
swollen-headed, jealous megalomaniac who wants to rule his own roost. 
Titoism is a thorn in the flesh of Moscow, but a recognisable ordinary 
thorn, to be either plucked out or endured. But what is Hewlett- 
Johnsonism ? What is a Christian, who being a Communist, must there- 
fore be anti-Christian ? Is he a spy? Or is he just an oddity, one who 
suffers from the delusion that a thing can be both black and white at 
the same time ? And what of his Archbishop who, recognising him to 
be Communist, and disapproving of him as such, yet at the same time 
recognises him to be a Christian? Such questions are no doubt more 
formidable to the Kremlin than any question raised by Titoism ; for 
it baffles ingenuity to know what policy can be adopted. In the case 
of Tito the problem defines itself ; namely how to substitute, when the 
opportunity presents itself, either by the natural or by the organised 
death of Tito, a loyal puppet for a rebel, so as to close the Communist 
ranks. In the case of Hewlett-Johnsonism there is no clue to a policy. 
The Dean of Canterbury can neither be encouraged—for that would 
be tantamount to forgiving him his Christianity and to bringing in the 
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Trojan horse—nor discouraged—for that would be tantamount to 
sacrificing the opportunity for bamboozling large numbers of English 
people into the trap set for them by the Dean. ; 

Not for the first time even in recent history the English character 
presents an unanswerable enigma to the observer abroad. No German 
could understand why, when England was beaten in 1940, she did not 


stand why English people can claim, with entire sincerity, to be both 
Communist (which would logically imply being anti-Christian) and 
Christian (which would logically imply being anti-Communist) at one 


and the same time. Yet there cannot be much misconception in — 
Moscow about the importance of this particular British muddle. They — 


are well informed in Moscow. They do not rely upon their own agents 
and informers, upon the titular Communist Party, for instance, in 
Great Britain, for their information, because they know that Com- 
munists are liars by their very ideology, that the abstract truth is not 


regarded in that ideology as of any value unless it happens to serve the — 


Communist cause, in default of which a lie is to be preferred. They 


therefore delve industriously into the original sources. Every word of — 


the Church newspapers, Anglican and Roman, is carefully studied on 
the principle that the mind of the enemy must be studied as the basis 
of strategy. 

There is ground for the surmise that the Church of England is a 
constant source of bewilderment to Moscow. The Roman Catholic 
Church, in England as elsewhere, they understand, for the issue is 
there joined with unmistakable clarity, and that Church they regard 
as enemy number one. But they know that the Anglican Church, in 
full conformity with that principle of free thought, private judgment 
and broad-minded toleration of dissidence which is a quality of the 
British way of life in its general incidence, is an elusive nut to crack. 


They know all about what is called religious instruction in the State | 


schools and about the prevalence of truly Communist and therefore 
atheist influence in the State-controlled teaching profession. They find 
themselves at a loss when they try to assess the value of such influence. 
They are as far from understanding the British temperament as was, for 
instance, Ivan Maisky when he first landed in Great Britain as a political 
refugee from Tsarist Russia and to his confusion and horror discovered 
that Ramsay MacDonald, whom he visited as (what he understood to 
be) a leader of the British revolutionaries, happened to be a devoutly 
religious man. In the simplicity of his mentality he exclaimed : “‘ But 
how can you be both a revolutionary and a Christian ? ”’ 

A similar confusion and horror is caused in Moscow to-day when they 
discover that men and women whom they know to be Communist, 
whether members of the Communist Party or not, and truly atheist, are 
prepared to take on the job of religious instruction in the schools. 
Masters of finesse as they are in Moscow, they here meet a manifestation 
of subtlety which whips their normally suspicious state of mind into a 
fury of bewilderment. And they read reports of such debates as took 
place in the House of Lords on June 2oth last when a Roman Catholic 
member of the Government vied with Anglican peers in discussing 
the spiritual answer to the materialist menace. Lord Pakenham’s con- 
cluding passage ran thus: ‘‘ We must pray for all those in bondage ; 
we must pray for the victims and for those who oppress them. We must 
always be vigilant in preserving and, wherever possible, extending the 
area of freedom. We must struggle unremittingly towards the eventual 
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surrender, as did France, a more logical race. No Russian can under- ~ 
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goal, the only goal of any satisfaction to Christians—a single world 
whose barriers have been torn down ; a world where the Communists 
are ready to co-operate with Christians and the Christians have come 
forward to give them all the help in their power.’’ The speaker was a 
British Roman Catholic. What was Moscow to make, not so much of 
the suggested prayers for “ the oppressor,” for Moscow knows all about 
the Christian ethic of loving one’s enemies, but of the suggested 
“co-operation ” and “help ” from the Christians whose way of life it 
is Moscow’s chief purpose to destroy, a purpose already launched in 
full fury against the Christians of Eastern and Central Europe ? 

The Communist menace to the world is cut and dried, consistent and 
logical. Human affairs, however, are neither cut and dried, nor con- 
sistent, nor logical. When a Hitler or a Stalin extends the scope of his 
conquests he becomes not stronger but weaker, because he incorporates 
foreign bodies within his province, either hostile or muddled, and 
thereby incorporates the seeds of disintegration. When Hitler reached 
the Atlantic coast of France he skipped with joy. Within five years he 
was hemmed in his own cellar in Berlin, where he committed suicide. 
By the natural working of human affairs the like token applies to 
Stalin. GEORGE GLASGOW. 

July 11th, 1950. 


= 
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PITT VERSUS FOX.* 


This book would not claim to present that kind of original scholarship 
which tears the existing fabric of story to pieces, and by the dove-tailing of 
letters or by detective-work on primary materials or by the incorporation of 
new discoveries revises the accepted structure of the narrative. Its virtue 
lies in the fact that it summarises, and so to speak codifies, for the general 
reader what might be called the “classical” version of something like 
seventy-five years of eighteenth-century English history. It meets the needs 
of a wider class of general reader—and meets them more attractively—than 
any other work, while giving the narrative on a scale that is exactly appro- 
priate to the purpose. Dealing with two members of the Pitt family and two 
members of the Fox family, it has its limitations—and even a certain slight- 
ness—from a biographical point of view ; but regarded rather as a history of 
England, with the focus moving now from Lord Holland to Chatham, now 
from Fox to the Younger Pitt, it is an excellent exposition of eighteenth- 
century political life and of scores of famous episodes in that period of our 
history. 

ae will differ from its author and some of us must feel that the 
“classical ” version of eighteenth-century English history is fully due for 
overthrow. The book does not sufficiently register the displacements which 
have been produced in the whole structure of the narrative by researches 
made in recent decades on special points, or by cross-sections taken at 
particular moments. It is true that the nature of those displacements has 
still to be worked out and the implications of recent work have still to pass 
through the turmoil of controversy ; but not all will agree nowadays with 
the particular place that the author gives to Walpole or with his staging 
of the conflicts of George III’s reign. Fundamentally Dr. Eyck is perhaps 
too much the “ whig historian,”’ in spite of his moderation. Sometimes, also, 
one might disagree with the proportions of a work under this title which 
provides a considerable treatment of the Middlesex Election Case, while 
saying too little (for example) about the methods and policies which made 

* Pitt versus Fox, Father & Son, 1735-1806. Translated by Eric Northcott. G. Bell 
& Sons. 21s. 
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Chatham great during the Seven Years’ War. But it is precisely the utility 
of the book that it provides in an admirably attractive way that initial basis 
of narrative, which, by summing up the state of scholarship at a given epoch, 
gives to all readers the preliminary view—the thing which the more advanced 
student can then go on unlearning for the rest of his life as he moves forward 
to the reading of more recent research work at one point and another. The 
book is not only superior to any other popular version of this epoch but by 
its remarkable skilfulness in exposition, and its inclusiveness—as it steers 
through so much of the important history of so long a period, catching into 
itself so many of the important episodes—it stands as just the kind of intro- 
duction to the eighteenth century which English students have long lacked. 
PROFESSOR HERBERT BUTTERFIELD. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN GERMANY.* 


Hitler’s more than barbarous treatment of the Jews has naturally raised 
the question how this was possible in a civilised nation. Many drew the 
conclusion that the Germans obviously were not civilised. In any case, it 
was further said, more than a hundred years of Jewish assimilation, and a 
thousand years of Christian education and cultural evolution had ended in 
failure. Dr. Reichmann investigates this problem in a careful, acute and 
illuminating way. She distinguishes two types of group antagonism ; the 
objective one rooted in deep differences of outlook and interest, and the 
subjective one springing from self-assertion and aggressiveness for which the . 
hatred of a specified group is merely an outlet. In earlier times the Jews were 
actually so different from the people among which they lived that they were 
regarded, and regarded themselves, as another nation. In the period of 
assimilation, however, these differences gradually decreased or vanished in 
spite of many counteracting factors. The book discusses all these factors, 
and concludes that on the whole the German Jews were successfully 
integrated into the German people. With the exception of small and insig- 
nificant groups the German people did not hate the Jews. Many disliked 
them in general, or certain types of them, and wished to diminish their 
influence in finance, the Press, etc., or even to exclude them from official 
posts with authority over non-Jews. But this sort of anti-semites did not 
think of treating the Jews as Hitler was to do. 

Dr. Reichmann describes the rise of a deep feeling of discontent in the 
first German republic which paved the way for Hitler. It had many causes 
such as national humiliation, economic desperation, and political and 
moral disorientation. What the masses wanted was not the spoliation or 
extermination of the Jews but work and bread. But Hitler with demoniacal 
cunning and power aroused and employed the primitive impulses of the 
masses for his purposes. In particular he created a sort of pseudo-religion 
in which he was God and the Jew the devil. But the anti-semitism preached 
by the Nazis played no decisive réle in winning them adherents. After their 
seizure of power, of course, anti-semitism increased owing to a most intensive 
propaganda ; but even then spontaneous atrocities against the Jews were 
rare, and the more extreme anti-Jewish measures were obeyed with reluctance 
only by the people. 

Dr. Reichmann’s study is a very valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
the problem. It has been made under the guidance of Professor Morris 
Ginsberg, and with the assistance of the American Jewish Committee. The 
essential point in judging the psychology of nations, however, seems to me the 
abandonment of the primitive idea of a homogeneous national character. 
Every national mentality is a combination of quite different forces. Hitler’s 
rise to power did not show that “ the Germans” were rabid nationalists or 
anti-democrats. It was mainly the consequence of the fact that the enemies 
of Nazism were irreconcilably divided among themselves. If the Communists 
had not set their aim of destroying the Social Democrats above all other 
objects Hitler would never have come to power. FREDERICK HERTZ. 


* Hostages of Civilisation. The Social Sources of National Socialist Anti-Semiti 
By Eva Reichmann, Ph.D. Gollancz. 18s. y debi Said 
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COLLECTED IMPRESSIONS.* 


_ Miss Elizabeth Bowen holds high rank both as novelist and critic ; she 
has mastered the difficult art, alluded to in her Foreword, of changing over 
from invention to analysis. A skilful craftsman, she treats of her handling of 
materials in ‘‘ Notes on Writing a Novel,” which will be eagerly studied by 
novel-readers, and still more by would-be novel-writers. Characters, dialogue, 
setting of the scene, plot, and the relevance necessary to it, are here discussed. 
Only second in interest to this section is the ‘‘ Anthony Trollope—a New 
Judgment,” presented in vivid dramatic form ; it was a successful broadcast. 
Trollope the vevenant pronounces some shrewd comments on himself. The 
critical essays, mostly reviews of books or prefaces to them, show Miss 
Bowen’s distinction of style and discrimination ; among the more important 
are detailed studies of Flaubert and Virginia Woolf. A group of Irish essays, 
historical and other, has its own native charm, delicate and wistful ; one may 
specially mention the descriptions of Dublin, and of the home of the Moore 
family, and The Big House ; this last recalls the author’s delightful book on 
her own Irish home. Several essays prove her understanding of the child 
mind, already known through some of her stories ; the sinister atmosphere 
created for Maud in Uncle Silas is a contrast to the happy, normal surround- 
ings pictured for other young girls. An analysis of Lear goes to the heart of 
that tragedy. Many of the writers reviewed in the ’thirties are still of vital 
interest ; a few can hardly be said to rank with them. Some of the subjects 
are slight, some, e.g. ““ Royal Academy, 1936,” ephemeral. And we are 
perhaps rather tired of blitz impressions, however artistically presented. 
As many of these articles are reprints the price of publication seems rather 
heavy. E.G. S. 


THE LAST WAR: A CHAPTER IN SOCIAL HISTORY.+ 


Among the many aspects of modern war one of the most significant is the 
social upheaval it causes, the enforced mobility which affects the life of the 
civilian as much as that of the warrior. In this country a far-reaching and 
disastrous impact of destructiveness on the physical and mental health of 
the civilian population was expected before the last war broke out. The 
initial German air attack, it was assessed, would last sixty days and result 
in a total number of 600,000 persons killed and of 1,200,000 injured. In 
addition the experts suggested that psychiatric casualties might outnumber 
physical casualties by two or three to one. The actual course of events, 
fortunately, proved different. Altogether 60,000 civilians were killed during 
the war in Britain, whilst 86,000 were seriously and 149,000 slightly injured. 
Instead of the feared mass flights from the big towns there was a sequence of 
large-scale orderly evacuations. Little neurotic illness occurred, thanks to 
a remarkable capacity for mental readjustment springing from deep reserves 
of inner stability. The extent of the social earthquake and the number of 
homeless people, however, had been curiously underestimated. It had not 
been anticipated that “for every civilian killed, thirty-five were bombed 
out of their homes.” This problem. of the homeless population forms one of 
the three major topics in Richard Titmuss’s incisive and careful study, 
based on a maze of official documents. The other two are evacuation and 
the hospital services which had to care both for war victims and the sick. 
By way of a method of selective illustration the author gives us a fascinating 
though perhaps somewhat over-detailed history of social disturbance and of 
the manifold attempts of public policy to control or to temper it. 

For instance considerable light is thrown on the sociological and economic 
problems which arose from the billeting of evacuees in private homes. This, 
maintained as an official policy for almost five years, was “a severe test of 
the better side of human nature.”” Though on the whole being far from unsuc- 

* Collected Impressions. By Elizabeth Bowen. Longmans. 16s. 

+ Problems of Social Policy. By Richard M. Titmuss. History of the Second World 
War. United Kingdom Civil Series. Edited by W. K. Hancock. Stationery Office and 
Longmans. 25s. 
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cessful, it often revealed a sharp discrepancy of standards of living, a dis- 
cordant difference in speech, behaviour, dress and diet. ‘‘ Conservatives 
and Labour supporters, Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, lonely spinsters 
and loud-mouthed, boisterous mothers, the rich and the poor, city-bred 
Jews and agricultural labourers, the lazy and the hard-working, the sensitive 
and the tough, were thrown into daily, intimate contact.” A survey of | 
successful evacuation carried out at Oxford showed that after three years © 
of evacuation the children observed were almost entirely billeted on families__ 
belonging to the same social group as the parents. | 
During the earlier part of the war the evacuation scheme was a means of 
transferring children and mothers to safety. Later it changed its function to 
that of a social welfare agency. It became a substitute for the family, whose | 
members then were often separated or confined to insufficient housing-room _ 
and strained by physical or economic ills. Yet this dangerous period of war - 
proved ‘‘ most fruitful for social policy and action.’”’ It laid the tenacious © 
ghost of the ‘‘ Poor Law ” tradition, and led to the gradual emergence of the 
Welfare State in this country. By way of existing or newly established — 
services the Government developed a high degree of direct concern for the — 
health and well-being not only of the poor but of nearly all classes of society. 
Mr. Titmuss ends his thorough analysis with a cautious balance sheet of the 
nation’s war-time health. On the credit side he puts the fortunate absence 
of disastrous epidemics, the salubrious effect of constant work, the wisdom 
of the food and social policies of the Government. The items on the debit. 
side can be less clearly assessed. As the author says, “ perhaps more lasting | 
harm was wrought to the minds and to the hearts of men, women and children 
than to their bodies.” The severe disturbances to which family life and 
education in general were exposed, the lessened regard for the sanctity of 
human existence, have certainly left wounds which will “ take time to heal 
and infinite patience to understand.” (Dr.) E. K. BRAMSTED. 


PATHS IN UTOPIA.* 


“ Utopian Socialism,” a term frequently forgotten or ignored by modern 
planners, may still have a message for our period. That is the opinion of 
Professor Martin Buber, who devotes to this group of thinkers a timely and 
suggestive book. He deals mainly with the personalities and theories of St. 
Simon, Fourier, Owen, Proudhon, Kropotkin and Landauer, and then 
attempts an evaluation of Marxism and modern Communism. His last 
chapter deals with the developments of the communal settlements in Israel, 
their social background and the individual heroism of their leadership. It 
may be regretted that he did not include Flora Tristan in this survey, since- 
her personality and writings reflect an important stage in the evolution of 
Socialist thought and practice. It would have been rewarding had he dealt 
more fully with the social tradition in Judaism, as reflected, for example, in 
the conception of the “ Jubile”’ not actually enacted, but undoubtedly a 
forceful and germinating idea and an expression of an egalitarian ideology. 
How conceptions of a social kind led to a reinterpretation of the ancient 
Jewish law during the Middle Ages could find no better interpreter than 
Professor Buber, the great expounder of Jewish mystical tradition. In fact, 
one would wish for an “ additional introduction’ to the book, if such a 
term may be admitted. It is from this point of view that the social emphasis, 
not only with the Socialists, but even in the work of Heinrich Heine may be 
interpreted, Heine, who may fittingly be regarded as something of a 
“ Utopian Socialist.” The most topical section deals with the present 
developments in Israel. Professor Buber wishes for a ‘“‘ community of 
communities,” and this conception includes a demand for planning, which all 
the same he eyes with caution, if not with distaste. But the problem remains : 
how can a complex civilisation survive or evolve without a plan which deals 
with the physical environment and co-ordinates activities ? 

HELEN ROSENAU. 
* Paths in Utopia. By Martin Buber. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 15s. 


